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GLADIOLUS—PYTHIA 


Introduced by A. E. Kunderd in 1918. Described by 
him as a gigantic red with many massive blooms 
open at atime and extremely showy and grand 
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Rare and Expensive 


PEONIES 


Guaranteed Small Divisions 


W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wisconsin 











PLEASE NOTE ; 

The divisions furnished are nice, clean, live roots. They are not slit up and they are guaranteed to grow into good 
sized roots in one year if directions are followed. These are the roots that all Growers use to plant out, and this gives you an opportunity 
to get started in the expensive varieties at low cost. 

weanice stock of the leaders, such as Kelway’s Glorious, LeCygne, Raoul Dessert, Jeannot, Phillippe Rivoire, 
Tomatbako, Ami-no-sode, etc., as well as probably all of the American Seedlings and any variety that you may possibly ask for. 

It has been necessary for me to hire help, and now I am prepared to answer inquiries from the general public and fill 

orders for the cheaper varieties as we!) as the exp e 


Stock Limited—Retail Only. 
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I AM STILL GROWING 


Iris, Peonies and Phlox 


It has always been my sincere desire to merit the confidence and good-will of all mankind and with 
that in view I have adopted the following business policy : 


To give every patron prompt, cheerful and careful attention ; Not to disappoint 
them in any way, but render service that will add to the large number of enthusi- 
astic customers who kindly recommend my goods and business methods to their 
friends; To produce stock of highest quality and sell it at a fair price. 


‘ I be ad not sacrifice oie for pee. hes are a few eaees eres wa the satisfaction of 
eeling that one is giving pleasure to a cons y increasing number of people who love beauty and 
love to work hand nn hand with good old Mother Nature ? j 
To induce a trial and give you a chance to judge if I make good the above I will send: 
TWELVE IRIS WORTH $4.40 FOR $3.00—lIngeborg, Loreley, Monsignor, in, Ni i 
Sindeen Pelies teas Gates Ghenees aan, He en ee el Ae Devetn, Mibctengen, Pellite 
Iris in choice mixture (not labeled) $5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 1000. 
VE PEONIES WORTH $7.75 FOR $5.00--Alexandre Dumas, Boule de Neige, Couronne d’Or, Duc de 


TWEL 
—, Felix Crousse, La Sublime, Mme. Calot, Mme. de Verneville, Mme. Ducel, Marie Stuart, Princess Beatrice, Umbellata 
osea. 


SIX PEONIES WORTH $32.50 FOR $25.00---Admiral Togo, Archie Brand, Chestine Gowdy, F Willard 
Karl Rosenfield, Mme. Jules Dessert, or Tourangelle. ee 

May I send you my modest littie catalogue to tell you more ? 

Let us all get busy and work, individually and collectively for a more beautiful AMERICA. 

Iris may be planted from now on. Peonies any time after September first until the ground freezes. 


Geo. N. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Really Most Remark- 
able Book Offer 
\/\ Ever Made r\ 


Did you ever believe so strongly in a thing as to be willing to 
put up thousands of Dollars to carry your belief to others ? 


I believe in the future of Peonies as the premier hardy garden 
flower for America. I voiced that belief in Tips and Pointers 
last year and some of my friends reproached me for painting that 
book in all too rosy colors. Then I started to get busy ! 


“Unvarnished Facis” 


tells the truth and nothing but the whole truth, as J know it. 
And it cost me a lot to tell this truth, in every way. It required 
over three (3) thousand dollars alone, to put over, in 8 colors, 
some of the illustrations. But it was worth it ! 


Now then, this book is too expensive to give away. I am 
offering it to FLOWER GROWER readers for 25 cents, with this 
understanding : 


If you do not consider the book 
worth $1.00, Pll return money 
and you keep book anyway ! 


Could anything be fairer? [I'll absolutely depend on your judgment 
in this matter! And, if incidentally, you like the book well enough 
to take some of my advice on Peonies, you may deduct the book’s 
price (25c) from your first $3.00 order. Thank you for calling ! 


HENRY S. COOPER (Peony Fan) 
- - Wisconsin 


My book, “‘Tips and Pointers,” free if you do not get 
My book, “‘Unvarnished Facts,’”’ for twenty-five cents. 


AVAVAY AVAVA VAVAVAVA VAVAVA' 
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Irises That are as 
Lovely as Orchids 


From far-away Japan, from across the seas toward New 
Zealand, and even from the uttermost tip of the Dark Conti- 
nent, comes word that Irises from Wyomissing are giving the 
gardens of those ancient lands a modern touch and adding to 
their own native beauty. Wouldn’t you like to adopt Irises as 

a “hobby,” to know them, to have them reveal their delicate 
: locales and lead you into a wonderland of delight? 


WAVAVAYAY, 


WA 


AVAVANANANAN AYA 


AY 


QY. 


For many years I have hybridized. tested, and introduced 
new varieties. Many of my Wyomissing Seedlings have been 
enthusiastically received and praised by Iris experts. This year 
I present four new seedlings which are fully equal to my 
former introductions: 


Farr’s 1922 Introductions 


| P oe Minturn. Soft cattleya rose ; large dome-shaped 
} The Inca. Standards saifron-yellow ; falls plum, edged 


yellow. $5. 
Standards white ; falls pale blue and white. $3. 
— Standards lavender; falls violet and 
lilac. 
One plant of each of these s 1 5 
Four 1922 Introductions 


Some of my older introductions are unusually fine. From these I have 
made a special group of 


12 Wyomissing Irises for $'7 


: 
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san Ee ES CS SS Sa ans gay See S ater Ge pate ' 6 mh 9 7 
Chester Hunt, ight and dark blag 95 The Gladiolus 
bios and purple... 1:00 
eke ao nd =. 3 By Matthew Crawford and Dr. Waiter 
50 * 
ace der-Fose i Van Fleet with an Addenda by 
ee eee B J. C. Vaughan 
a a ee "bine os - This is the only book ever published on the Gladiolus 
Bape wondetet tien ean ee and should be in the hands of every one interested. 
100 pages of text and many iliastrations. Acopy will be sent for $1, The new and revised edition sells for 
sum may be deducted from your first to $10. = i 
41.50 Postage Prepaid. 
ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
BERTRAND H. FARR} The Flower Grower, - Calcium, N. Y. 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Ave. 


Our Crop is Fine 


Our crop is in the best of shape this season and 
we will be able to offer to the trade planting 
stock of the best new varieties, such as Louise, 
Le Marechal Foch, Anna Eberius, Crimson Glow, 
Lilywhite, Scarlano, Titanic, Charlemagne, etc., 
at very attractive prices. Our trial garden, con- 
taining hundreds of varieties, enables us to pick 
the best. If by! are not one of our many cus- 
peony a card will put your name on our mail- 
ing list. 


G. D. Black & Son, 
Wholesale Retail 
Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, lowa 


WYOMISSING - - PENNA. 
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te : 
mS | Steere | WAIT 
This is an i time to plant sited ma EFORE BUYING 
Iris. We can quote extra low the Dahlia. No, "E Cultivation of the Buia. "No. 
prices on large quantities for and Storage. All Bolles Booklets aol fifty ape IRISES 
mass plantings. one. 
Everlasting Aluminum Tags My price list of Irises is free upon re- 
Em meieiiiheh: aiiten Thacieome aor quest. Some varieties that were rated 
PEONI E ~ on lover d the e self-respecting at eat ae high in the Iris Symposium are offered 
knows ail his loved children by name. 1 These tags at very attractive prices. 
: , Sosen, Cindy, Soret Treen tonto cnttont hae tens My new Iris catalogue will not be ready 
Look for our special offer in the of setting shrubs and trees, (so soon forgotten, or for at least several weeks yet. 
August issue. clear and unhurt as day_ attached. Tag the children’s The Greater Unvarnished Truth will be a 
lots, each bp Pi a oul aaa hummer and will be ready about the 
on ane on separate sheet. Keep a carbon copy. Two iatter part of July. 
Send for descriptive. price list conte per r tag. Add ten cents ier packing and postage 
—— half a dollar. Sample for four cents, H. W. GROSCHNER, 
Hoffman P eony Gardens Charlton Burgess Bolles pe 2 7X tt 
Hudson, Ohio R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania Napoleon, Ohio 
| 








GOOD NEWS | | KEEP YOUR EYE) OUR FIRST 


ALSO TRAVELS QUICKLY! 





GLADIOLUS 











Some Lara knew about the ~ ON THIS SPACE BLOOM 
price and the new reprint o i May 15th— — 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture for our Fall offerings of Japanese Franks Fendloson. ‘By Fane Sd. the dan of 
Hardy Azaleas and A li writing, we were selling 20 dozen blooms daily. 
gl before we told you about it in May. maryillis. M is now in bloom and many other varieties 
he .00 ? ty a By - 1923 offerings of Dahli Gladi a a — 5 Arey 
ba yh. es 940.007 Any Cyclopedia, ought ° gs ame, “sia Herada, Marie Kunderd and other choice varie. 
oli and Cannas. ties was never better. We do hope some readers 
Ask for information about of THE Plows GROWER wil vieit California and 
the monthly payment plan. SUNSET GARDENS a iy — - as welcome 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. Box 131 - Pitman, N. J. , THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 











Monterey, California 

















ae Garden Notes 


My first issue of Garden Notes on foreign gar- 
dens will be ready in July. Will gladly mail 


. i 7 acopy together with my Peony and Iris price 
UR plantings of Louise, Alice list to any Peony or Iris lover who requests 
Tiplady, Le Marechal Foch, them. 


E. J. Shaylor, Golden Meas- LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


ure, Lilywhite, Evelyn Kirtland, = Wediieen & 
’ ashingt t., Van Wert, Ohio 
Herada, 1910 Rose, as well as a fine 


line of the best of the commercial 
sorts have been very liberal for this 
season. Always the right stock at 
the right price. 


M. F. &C. C. WRIGHT, : All the newest European and American inbodedlietts 
Sturgis, Mich. Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 


Movilla ts are unsurpassed for vigor and 
Soon of Bloos. 


a Destative cation euaniied by Semee Heyl 
MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 
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GIANTS in the LAND 


1922 ot ane ae A oe bm —_ are indications of World-wide interest 192? 


We propose to exhibit and distribute during the coming season the followin Saruatine of of 
esmmmai death, va: Bruno, Duke of Bedford, Citronella, Swauii, Cardinal and Susan 

These varieties are selected by Mr. R. W. Wallace as wea sprpay haw adnan 
(See also letter by Mr. A. J. Bliss, published in “The Garden Club Bulletin of America,” for February, 1922.) 
ne a0 Sate ie cian, Gan Giese wentetion thave a vinats 


A limited quantity of ep ee ee tart Or Qaiatien tn Ameren this season. Will all in- 
terested write for particulars of this offer, which will be mailed about June 20th. 


R. Wallace & Co. Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, England 




















“A WOMAN CONVINCED 


against her will is of the same opinion still.” 


Richard Diener Co, Inc. | |PABes ==? Ge 
Kentfield, Marin County, California x”) [ce s 








j worthy a place in any garden. 
SPECIAL--One each of the Ten, $3.50 
165 other good varieties in our catalog. 


f Clarence W. HubbarD 
| d& PEONIES & IRISES && 


6144 Lakewood Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hand Pollenized Gladiolus Seed 


Owing to my advanced and the few remaining years I yet shall live, 
| shall not have time to develop ian more new varieties of of Gladiol, ready 
m 

















Originators and Growers arte latent and peat of the worlds eveducions These this large list of 
hd select 

of the Largest and Finest ogi poy tek pO: oa —— 

2 Z : 

Gladioli and Petunias tion peen presented to Gladiolus lovers and this the fet time any sciee- 

: I will | r int in iis proposition 

Catalog on Request lw If at all interested, 





























A WORD OF THANKS 


To those who gave us such good Gladiolus patronage. We know they are Satisfied 
Customers and will become more and more enthusiastic as the stock comes into bloom. 





We now call your attention to our Irises and Peonies. We wish to transplant 
our stock of these and to clear a plot of them, make Two Great Offers 
12 MIXED IRISES FOR $1.00 
12 MIXED PEONIES FOR $5.00 


' These are all good, standard named varieties. The Irises run in value to about $4.00, and the Peonies are a 
full $10.00 lot. This is a rare opportunity to secure plantings for hedges or other massing. 


A. H. Austin Co., - . - Wayland, Ohio 
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A. E. KUNDERD 
Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


The Originator of 
The Ruffled Gladiolus 








Watch the August issue of The Flower Grower jor a little 
history of how The Ruffied Gladiolus came about. A. E. K. 
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How I Secured My Early Strain of Asters 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


years ago. The first few years 
I planted only Queen of the Mar- 
ket with which I had only fair 
success. Then I got Vick’s White 
Snowdrift which produced a rose-pink 
sport having seven perfect blooms, 
full centers, one like the other. I saved 
the seed and got over five hundred 


Sree. as a novice fifteen 


BY WM. J. KRAMER 


I have all colors and types, upright and 
branching, from both strains, Queen 
of the Market and Snowdrift. 

Now about saving seed plants: 
Don’t pick out a plant with a big 
crown and small side blooms. Pick 
out the ones with uniform blooms, one 
like the other, as near as you can, with 
very few laterals. 


greenhouse bench with not much heat 
under it, with about three or four 
inches of one-third sand, two-thirds 
soil, sifted through one-quarter inch 
mesh, with one-half inch of cinders on 
bottom for good drainage; if no 
greenhouse available sow in hotbed 
March 1. 

I transplant to cold frames March 25 








A view fields. 
‘st Gauee Boston Ferns and a general line of bedding stock. 


plants, all coming a true rose-pink and 
much earlier than the parent plant. 
Then I selected a white Queen of the 
Market pliant, but purer white than 
the others, all blooms alike, full but 
with very small centers, and producing 
but very few seeds. They came the 
same as the parent plant, pure white, 
and finer; only some of them came half 
blooms, with no center at all. The 
next year they started to sport. Now 





in Mr. Kramer’s Aster 


I have tried putting covering around 
plants to keep them from mixing with 
others, but got no good results from 
it. I do as the Irishman says, let na- 
ture take its course. 

If we have a dry spell when the seed 
are ripening, I pull soil up around the 
plants and give them plenty of water 
so the seed will fill out. 

I sow-my first batch of seed Febru- 
ary 20, and another March 1; on a 


i 

ee =a 
a - a 
Ds. A 





Gressheusee 9 the right axe 


to April 5, in rows two inches apart, 
and about forty across a six foot sash, 
making about seven hundred to a sash. 
In preparing cold frames put a layer 
of coarse manure or straw under soil. 
It will keep it from getting soggy. 
Sift soil through one-haif inch mesh. 
About May 1 to 10 I set them in the 
field, fourteen inches between rows 
and ten inches apart in the row. I 
find an advantage in setting them as 








176 


close as I do. In the first place it 
saves space, and they shade each other. 
It also gives longer stems, and the 
blooms don’t get so dirty in case of 
rains. You may spoil a few by step- 
ping on them when you are cutting 
them, but not many. I formerly set 
them ten by twenty, which is all right 
but not so economical of space. 

I cultivate with a Planet, Jr.: At 
first deep, and as they grow, more 
shallow. When using a hoe be careful, 
and just break the crust, as Asters 
are very shallow rooted, some roots 
being almost on top of the ground. 
Remember one thing, if you want suc- 
cess; keep them growing from start 


Mr. Kramer (at right) and one of 
his assistants among the Asters 


to finish. Cultivate often, but water 
only when in bud, if the weather is 
real dry. 

Don’t put Asters on same ground 
oftener than three to five years. If 
ground has never had Asters before so 
much the better. I find a light sandy 
loam the best. Don’t get discouraged 
if you lose a few plants with blight or 
something else. That may happen no 
matter how careful you are. 


The Appeal of Flowers 


That flower growing and flower 
loving is gaining there is no doubt, not 
merely gaining in proportion to popu- 
lation, but gaining tremendously far 
in advance of gain in population. 

_A recent wild flower show in Boston 
demonstrates how fully the appeal of 
flowers is always with us. It was esti- 
mated that 80,000 people attended the 
wiid flower show at Horticultural Hall 
during the two weeks it was open. 
This does not indicate that everyone 
goes to the moving picture-shows for 
his diversion. It indicates a decided 
tendency toward the acquiring of the 
finer things of life, and we hope for a 
return to sane living, and flowers will 
help do it. 


‘ let a 
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A Quarrel Ending in Tragedy Be- 


tween my Friends and Near 
Neighbors, Mrs. Jennie and Tim- 
othy Wren and the Bluebirds 


By SaRAH A. PLEAS 
(Writsen expressly for The Flewer Grewer) 


AVE known these dear little 

home folk all my life as congenial 
workers, not over fastidious as to 
where they nested, even utilizing the 
abandoned excavations drilled in trees 
and stumps by other birds as readily 
as the little crooked handled gourd 
with its entrance so small as to ex- 
clude the English Sparrow, the house- 
cleaning being completed before hav- 
ing offered it to them. On first in- 
spection, Mr. Timothy Wren perched 
himself proudly on top singing blithely 
and clearly, 


“Here Jennie, Dear Jennie, Sweet 
Jennie Wren; 
If you’ll be my own wife, I will 
love you for life: 
We will build us a nest, the neat- 
est and best, 
And sing through the bright 
May mornings.” 


They seem content with an old quart 
fruit can nailed to the studding in the 
open porch, within three feet of the 
house pump, where all members of the 
family come and go a dozen times 
daily and make no complaint, but 

stranger appear, they get 
such a scolding they gladly retreat. 
The gallon sprinkling can hanging in 
the porch, and the feed bucket hang- 
ing in cow-shed are both utilized, after 
being patiently filled with suitable 
foundation material wherein to build, 
leaving me to find a substitute until 
they have brooded and reared their lit- 
tle fledglings. Meantime they have 
paid their house rent many times over 
by feeding injurious insects to their 
young. 

A pair of Wrens built on the cap of 
a porch pillar, in fair view as I lay 
on my pillow. Before I have had my 
beauty sleep each morning, the two of 
them come by turns, averaging once 
a minute, with food for the four 
mouths held wide open to receive the 
bug or worm, each one invariably first 
alighting on a vine near by, then 
dropping to the edge of the nest, the 
morsel is dropped within one of the 
mouths eagerly awaiting it. 





I do not know whether it is from 
fastidiousness or cautiousness, that 
the Bluebirds are more choice in locat- 
ing their nest. At any rate, they are 
becoming less common each year, since 
the introduction of the English Spar- 
rows. Even with our greatly increased 
numbers of shrubs and vines, with 
thickets that proved a veritable little 


Eden for most of our domestic birds, 
yet so far, these little aristocrats 
were not building. It was then de- 
cided to provide them with a suitable 
cottage for one nest only, on the tip of 
a ten foot pole, with an entrance that 
would exclude the Sparrow. This was 
at once accepted by the Bluebirds, 
where they flitted and built, and 
warbled and sang as happily and as 
merrily as Bluebirds well could. One 
egg had been laid as their first in- 
stallment on their claim, when alack ! 
came a pair of the chattering House 
Wrens, claiming the box was expressly 
for them, and use it they would de- 
spite all complaint. 

Since the Bluebirds had home- 
steaded, had built, and made first pay- 
ment, they felt justified in maintaining 
their rights, even though it involved 
them in a prolonged feud. From com- 
plaining and quarreling, the Bluebirds 
were forced to fight. Their all was at 
stake. A fierce battle was waged for 
three days. Sympathizing with the 
oppressed, yet I believed it must be 
a survival of the fittest. I cannot now 
conjecture why a duplicate bird house 
or box was not furnished. I only 
know it was not, and to my great sor- 
row, on the morning of the third day, 
one of the brave little besieged Blue- 
birds was found dead, and its mate, 
probably badly wounded, was not seen 
again. . The demoralized Wrens too 
had decamped, no doubt wiser, if not 
better, than before the battle waged 
against their old friends and nearest 
neighbors. 

It has been many years since, but 
I have never regained the same respect 
and kindly regard for these little chat- 
tering door neighbors and helpers that 
I previously maintained. 


How many of our bird-lcving friends 
know that-certain birds can glide or 
sail against the wind without the flap- 
ping of wings, and without the ex- 
penditure of material energy, sup- 
ported and propelled only by the force 
of the wind? Few ever heard of such 
an idea, let alone having seen it dem- 
onstrated. Those who did not read the 
editorial entitled, “The Laws of Aerial 
Flight,” in the May issue should do 
so. Birds apparently have taught 
those interested in aerial flight, a 
means of air navigation, the possibili- 
ties of which have not as yet been 
fully developed. 

The navigation of the air is a sub- 
ject which is yet almost undeveloped 
and much improvement may be looked 
for along this line within the next few 
years. Whether air transportation can 
be made commercially practicable or 
not remains to be seen, but many other 
things will be benefited by aerial de- 
velopment. The laws of flight taught 
by birds may prove useful. 


a 
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The Use of “X” in 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower | 


E GRADING of seedlings is 

an important matter, for thou- 

sands of them are grown every 

year, and many-—ioo many— 
are being named and put on the mar- 
ket. It is easy enough to raise good 
seedlings, if you plant seed enough; 
but it is not so easy to raise better 
seedlings ; and the best are rare. It 
is not enough that a seedling should 
be good—it should be beiter, or at 
least different. 

I have grown a number of good 
seedlings. One might have been the 
twin sister of Miss Helen Franklin; 
another much resembled Glory; sev- 
eral were so much like Halley that an 
expert could not tell them apart; oth- 
ers resembled Attraction, George "Paul, 
Prince of Wales and Augusta. But why 
continue? They were good, but not 
better, because not very different. 
Away with them! Out of hundreds 
grown every year there are few that 
are ever taken out of the trial plot— 
only those that show some distinctive 
point or improvement. 

In grading a seedling it is advisable 
to compare it with the named variety 
it most resembles, and to be very rigid 
in making the comparison. Suppose 
we have a yellow seedling that looks 
good to us; shall we name it and try 
to market it? The color is a bright 
yellow, with a deeper yellow throat; 
a light feathering of red in the petal, 
and faint medial lines. The spike is 
long and held erect, and the flowers 
are arranged as in Pink Perfection, 
i. e., somewhat opposite. Schwaben 
might be used as a standard if there 
were not another variety that more 
nearly resembles the seedling. The 
description we have given reminds us 
of Flora, and if we could see them 
blooming side by side we could easily 
compare our seedling with Flora with- 
out going through any conscious pro- 
cess of grading. But unless the two 
are in bloom at the same time don’t 
trust memory too far; better make the 
et as given below 

Variety to be graded: YELLOW SEED. 

LING. 

Standard for comparison: FLORA. 
Points of Comparison Comments Cuts Credits 


| eee = eens height 0 
2. F lea and stem good 0 10 

IL dh Size and form good 0 
2. Substance good 0 10 

III. 1. Color good 0 
2. Harmonious 0 10 

IV. 1. Spike of good length 0 
2. Arrangement poor 5 5 
Total points 35 

Grade XXX 


This comparison shows Flora to be 
better than the seedling. It will take 
good courage to throw this seedling 
into the discard, but that is where it 


dae Fiower Grower 


BY THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
ParRT Ill—The Fate of a Seedling 


should go, unless we keep it for further 
improvement by hybridizing. It 
strongly resembles Flora in color, size 
and form of bloom, but is no better; 
while on the other hand it is inferior 
to Flora in form of spike. And yet, 
you say, it grades XXX, so why isn’t 
it worth naming? And the answer is, 
because there is already a better va- 
riety of the same color in the market; 
not because it grades only XXX, for 
even though the spike had been better 
formed, giving a grade of XXXX, 
there would still be the objection that 
it would be practically identical with 
Flora. 

If you are still not satisfied suppose 
lora, comparing it to the 
seedling (as first described) as a 
standard. Flora’s spike being better 
formed, we would have to give her 10 
credits under IV, making a total of 40 
credits, and a grade of XXXX, which 
is better than the XXX of our seed- 


ling. 

But if our seediing had a better 
formed spike, and the color showed 
no red tinge, the story would be dif- 
ferent; for in the first comparison 
there would be no cut under arrange- 
ment of spike, and the seedling would 
grade XXXX; and in comparing Flora 
to the , as in the second case, 
we would vay be the color of Flora, which 
would give Flora a grade of XXX as 
compared with the XXXX of the seed- 
ling. Even if the form of the spike 
were slightly inferior to that of Flora, 
a pure yellow seedling, that never 

any feathering, or suffusion, or 
throat marks, would be an improve- 
ment over Flora, or even Golden Meas- 
ure, and would be worth while, for it 
would be distinctly different. 

In general we might say that if we 
have a seedling that closely resembles 
a known variety in color, size, and 
form, but is inferior, or at least no 
better, in other it should be 
discarded; but if, on the other hand, 
our seedling is not quite up to par on 
one or two minor points, but is better 
than its nearest competitor in color or 
form, it is worth propagating. 

It isn’t often that it will be neces- 
sary to make this double grading of a 
seedling. Duplicates are not very fre- 
quent unless you grow by the thousand, 
so the usual process is just like that 
of grading any other Gladiolus; the 
grade is easily arrived at by the jot- 
ting down of a few figures. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to grade 
at all if you are growing for your own 
amusement or enjoyment, because you 
know what you like. But if others 
are likely to become involved as they 
would if you attempted to advertise 
and market the above-mentioned seed- 
ling (against advice), you should 
grade it, and the grade should be as 
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much a part of its name as the letters 
of a degree are a part of the name of 
a professional man. Then you might 
call your seedling Golden Wonder 
(XXX), and it would come into com- 
petition with Flora (XXXX), and 
Golden Measure (XXXX), and Gold 
(XXXX), and even Schwaben 
(XXXX), and nobody would want it 
<< ns as any of the others could be 


I can’t leave this subject without a 
few more words on the discarding of 
inferior varieties (and this applies as 
well to so-called standard varieties). 
If a seedling doesn’t grade more than 
XX, why keep it? Why not throw it 
away and be done with it? You can 
grow plenty more that are better. 
Don’t even give it away; in some cir- 
cles that would be called “passing the 
buck”—putting on someone else the 
responsibility of throwing it out. 

I usually practice just what I am 
preaching here, but this year I gave 
a seedling away—and have regretted 
it ever since. It was a tall seedling 
with a large bloom; the spike was 
first-class. I doubt if I can describe 
the color adequately. The ground color 
was a bright shade of rose-lilac which 
was boldly striped with malignant 
magenta—a veritable floral zebra, 
neither beautiful nor artistic. So I 
marked it for the discard, but did not 
pull it up, as I should have done, be- 
cause it was rather too close to a bet- 
ter seedling, and a friend saw it, and 
wanted it, so I told him he could have 
it. I hope it will dry up this Winter— 
or rot—but I don’t believe it will, for 
Ay only the good seedlings that do 


I shall not be caught that way again, 
for I will either decapitate or root out 
all such undesirables as soon as they 
bloom. Go and do likewise. 

Even if a seedling is different it is 
hardly worth propagating if it doesn’t 
grade XX at least, and those who are 
growitig seedlings owe something to 
an unsuspecting public that cannot see 
the flowers in bloom. Don’t even put 
the discards into mixtures—there are 
plenty of poor mixtures now. Grade 
up, and not down. 


Talk about efficiency: It is surely 
mighty poor efficiency, and incidentally 
bad business, to pay ten cents for reg- 
istering a one dollar bill when sent 
through the mails. Why not open a 
bank account and send a check? Many 
yeople do not understand the function 
of the banking system. It should be 
taught in our public schools; and in- 
cidentally, things of common every- 
day life might better be taught than 
some of the so-called “higher educa- 
tion.” 
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Flowering the Black Calla or Solomon’s Lily 
(Arum Sanctum) 
BY H. W. GROSCHNER 


[ Writeen sxpressly for The Flower Grower} 


HE ARUMS are a class of plants 


interesting to all plant lovers that. 


like the odd, strange and curious. 
Probably the best known of this tribe 
is Arum Sanctum, commonly called 
the Black Calla. Some years ago it 
was offered for sale in a number of 
Autumn bulb catalogues and doubtless 
had a large sale on account of the 
striking illustration of a blooming 
plant that was used at that time to pic- 
ture this plant and on account of its 
being said to be a native of the Holy 
Land. Coming from such a romantic 
country would add interest to any 
plant and as the flower of this bulb 
was said to be black in color it ex- 
cited the curiosity of some fiower lov- 
ers to the highest pitch. 





On account of the misleading cul- 
tural instructions there must have 
been maay disappointments with this 
strange plant because it would not 
bloom. Even before the world war 
this bulb was not offered for sale as 
often as it formerly was and of course 
during the past several years, on ac- 
count of the strife in Palestine, the 
supply of bulbs must have been consid- 
erably curtailed. But the most potent 
reason for not listing the Black Calla 
must have been the lack of demand for 
it, and this decline of sales must have 
been because the plants would not 
bloom. This appears to have been the 
fault of the dealers themselves who 
stated in the cultural instructions that 
the Black Calla should be grown in 
rich soil. I have good reasons to 
doubt whether there ever was a bulb 
of this flower that bloomed under high 
culture. 

It was during my school days that 
I had an intense desire to try out 


every plant in the plant catalogues 
and the impulse to grow the Black 
Calla could not be resisted. Several 
bulbs were ordered and to be certain 
of bloom the first year an advance in 
price was paid to secure large bulbs; 
but my efforts to save time were of no 
avail, and I had to wai: four years be- 
fore my treasures bloomed. Cultural 
instructions to plant in rich soil were 
followed to the letter and my reward 
was a plant with seven lustrous green 
leaves, but no bloom. The next year 
there was the same result. I was on 
the point of throwing the bulbs away 
when I chanced to read a description 
of the country around Jerusalem, in 
which it was stated that the soil was 
poor and sterile. Putting two and two 
together I reasoned that my Black 
Callas had been overfed and decided to 
give them a chance in poor soil. The 
next fall the bulbs were repotted in 
soil that had been scraped from the 
top of the roadway. Four smaller 
leaves was the result for tine first Win- 
ter, and I decided that another trial 
in poor soil was necessary. This was 
done and my hour of joy was to ma- 
terialize. Again the plants only pro- 
duced four leaves and along in the 
Spring a bud appeared. Never did I 
watch a flower bud develop with such 
curiosity anad intense anticipation. 
One morning when I came downstairs, 
an unpleasant odor was noticed. Go- 
ing into the next room I found the 
odor almost rank. By the window my 
Black Calla was in bloom. At last, af- 
ter four years waiting, my anticipa- 
tion was a realization. What a lesson 
in perseverance for faint-hearted 
flower lovers to acquire. 

Apart from its unpleasant odor, the 
flower of the Black Calla may be called 
beautiful; but it is not literally black; 
it is only partly so. The corolla is a 
rich maroon or deep claret wine color, 
whilst the spadix is a jet black, as 
black as ebony. As this plant blooms 
in the Spring, it can be set outdoors 
to rid itself of its offensive breath and 
then the flower can be studied for some 
time. In all probability there have 
been many bulbs of the Black Calla 
that have never bloomed and never 
will on account of having been planted 
in rich soil. To all who have been thus 
disappointed I suggest trying my cul- 
tural instructions. 


CULTURE 


Pot the bulbs in poor soil during the 
Fall months. Like most Arums, Arum 
Sanctum throws out its roots from the 
top of the bulb and unless it is planted 
deep the rootlets push up through the 
ground and become exposed. To pre- 


vent this first only cover the bulb an 


inch or so, in several weeks another 
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inch and continue same every other 
week until the bulb is covered three 
or four inches. After blooming, the 
treatment is the same as for the White 
Calla, withholding water gradually for 
awhile and then let the plant die down 
for the lack of moisture. Allow the 
bulb to remain in the pot, and store it 
away in a cool place until the following 
Fall, and repot in fresh soil. 


Richardia Elliottiana 
(Yellow Calla) 
By Cuas. E. PARNELL 
[Written sxpressly for The Flewer Grower} 

Richardia Elliottiana; or as it is 
popularly known, as the Yellow Calla, 
is a comparatively new variety—the 
best of the so-called Yellow Callas. It 
produces flowers of large size and a 
bright yellow color, the flowers often 
measuring from three to four inches 
across. The foliage is very handsome, 
of a glossy rich green color, beautifully 
marked and spotted with white dots. 

When well grown the Yellow Calla is 
a most beautiful ornamental foliage 
plant, and one well adapted for the 
decoration of the greenhouse or win- 
dow garden at any season of the 
year; but the precise time of flower- 
ing will depend entirely upon the con- 
ditions under which the plants are 
grown. The bulbs can be potted at 
any time, using a pot proportionate to 
the size of the bulb. See that the pot 
is properly drained and give a compost 
of two-thirds loam and one-third well 
rotted manure, and a good sprinkling 
of bone meal. Mix well and use the 
compost rough. 

When potted, water thoroughly, 
and place in as warm and moist a situ- 
ation as possible; and as growth in- 
creases, the supply of water should 
also be increased. As soon as indica- 
tions of bloom are seen, liquid manure 
can be given weekly to good advantage. 
Keep the plant clean and free from 
dust, and remember that the flowers 
will keep a long time in perfection if 
the plant is placed in a cool atmosphere 
when the flowers are expanded. 

When the plant’s season of growth 
and bloom is over and it shows indica- 
tions of passing into a state of rest 
the supply of moisture should be grad- 
ually reduced, and when the foliage 
has entirely decayed, let the pot be 
placed in a warm dry position for some 
three or more months, when the bulbs 
can be repotted and started into 
growth again. 

Propagation is effected by offsets 
but these should not be removed until 
they attain a flowering size. They will 
separate readily on arriving at matur- 
ity, and can be treated as advised for 
the parent bulb. 

I would not advise amateurs or those 
possessing a few bulbs.only to attempt 
their cultivation in the open, as the 
beautiful flowers and foliage are so 
liable to be easily destroyed by storms 
or accidents, that the beauty of the 
plant is of short duration. 
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(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Cultivate 


ERE it is. What? 

One of the secrets of success in 
growing Gladioli: to KILL THE 
WEEDS BEFORE YOU CAN SEE 
THEM. 

Perhaps some one of you bought ex- 
pensive varieties, or have fine seed- 
lings of your own origination which 
you planted early to get the benefit of 
the Spring rains; and the rains came, 
all you wanted and more than you bar- 
gained for, for I venture that you 
would have bargained with the 










diolus bulbs and fast becoming win- 
ners in such games as “right-of-way,” 
and “catch-us-if-you-can.” 





The above is a fair picture of cases 
that very often come to the attention 
of the close observer of methods of 
cultivation; and where a missed op- 
portunity means greatly increased la- 
bor in the end. It is almost unneces- 
sary to state that freeing a field or 
garden plot from such advanced weed- 
growth is very much of a problem. 
One may use horse-power weeder or 








Mr. A. H. Austin in the test plot in the act of leveling the ridged rows in the man- 
ner 


described in the text, thus killing the 


small weeds before 


ew come Seen 
the soil. The tips of the Gladioli may be seen where uncovered by the e 


weatherman, making rash promises 
about keeping weeds out, in return for 
good growing conditions. But in 
those few intervals that come between 
rains in a wet season when, usually, for 
at least a short time, the ground is in 
good workable condition, you found 
yourself so behindhand with your 
other plantings, that even with the 
weeds peeping through, you decided to 
let the cultivating go until you would 
be a little more nearly caught up, and 
thus missed your chance to kill the 
first crop of weeds. The rains had 
been good for them as well as for the 
bulbs and they showed their apprecia- 
tion by greedily taking up all the 
moisture possible. 

At last the rainy season ended. The 
soil baked and cracked open, allowing 
escape of moisture; you were on the 
home run in catching up with your 
work, and by that time the weeds were 
having a merry contest with the Gla- 


cultivator, wheel garden tools, or the 
hoe and hand weeder, but there is no 
getting away from the fact that, 
eventually, he will get down on his 
knees and thumb out the weeds from 
that planting. Being so well estab- 
lished, the roots will cling desperately, 
and many weeds break off only to make 
their appearance again in a new and 
stronger growth later on. 

There is a right time to cultivate, 
and a season being rainy, or bulbs be- 
ing planted early, or planted late, can 
make little variation in this condition, 
to the alert grower who is watchful for 
a time favorable for his purpose. The 
old saying that, “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure” ap- 
plies very well in a case of cultivation 
versus weeds, because somebody will 
have a lame back to cure if the weeds 
are allowed to grow, and the “ounce of 
prevention” is that right time when 
cultivation will kill the weeds before 
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they are through the ground enough 
to be seen. 
I have mentioned the Austin way of 


ridging and leveling so often in these 


columns that possibly some of the older 
readers may think it very tiresome, 
but I am quite sure that those who 
have followed the practice of it, have 
been saved much back-aching labor, 
and for the benefit of the beginners 
who have recently put their last plant- 
ing into the ground, I am repeating it. 

Assuming that the Gladioli were 
planted in a trench varying in depth 
according to the size of bulbs and 
lightness of the soil, and covered with 
a cultivator in such a manner as to 
leave a sharp ridge well above the 
ground, then in a few days, before the 
weeds have time to peep through the 
soil, go over the ground with a weeder 
or rake that will bring the ridge to a 
level with the ground, thus destroying 
all small weeds and leaving the ground 
as free from them as when the bulbs 
were planted. 

After another short period of time, 
and again before the small weeds come 
through the ground, go over it with 
the cultivator, ridging the rows high 
in the same way as at planting time, 
which again destroys the invisible 
weed growth. By this method of kill- 
ing the invisible weeds the planting is 
kept comparatively weed-free, while 
the bulbs are in a high state of intense 
cultivation, and not having been dis- 
turbed or checked by weed pulling 
present a sturdy growth. After the 
bulb growth is well above the ground, 
good cultivation will smother the small 
weeds of which there will be very few, 
but the cultivator should be kept go- 
ing throughout the season. 


Mrs. A. H. AusTIN 


My Old-Fashioned Garden 
By VIVIENNE THEW 


The birds 

And the trees 

And the hum of the bees 
In my old-fashioned garden; 
Sweet faces of flowers 
Looking up at the sun; 
The memory 

Stays with me 

When day is done; 

Each one 

Has its place 

In my heart, 

In my home. 

My old Hollyhock, 

Tall and straight 

On its stalk; 

My sweet Marigeld, 
Colored brilliant and bold; 
The Cornflower blue, 

My Heliotrope too; 
Larkspur and Peonies 

Of yellow and red 

In the bed 

Of my old-fashioned garden. 
And always the Rose 
Where the fragrance blows 
A riot of color 

And perfume rare; 

No wonder 

The birds and the bees 
Linger there. 
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repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 








Plant Quarantine 37 
To the Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER: 


In your letter of May 27 you have requested a statement 
as to the position of this Committee on the much talked of 
Quarantine 37. 

Formed as this Committee is of all the great tree and 
plant gardens devoted to the public advantage, including 
the Arnold Arboretum, the New York Botanical Garden, 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, and Highland Park, Rochester; including as it does 
the horticultural societies of the states that have done 
most to make the land better to live in through increased 
plantings of flowers and fruits, trees and shrubs; joining 
the efforts as it does of all the garden societies including 
amateurs who love the land and what grows on it, we have 
held and now hold that Quarantine 37 is an arbitrary, un- 
fair and unreasonable exercise of authority under a law 
aimed at the protection of the United States against the 
admission of further injurious insects and diseases. 

We believe that Quarantine 37 is essentially illegal, and 
not in accord with the Act of August 20, 1912, under 
which it has been promulgated, unless it be agreed that the 
permission given in that Act to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to establish “such conditions and regulations” as he 
may think necessary to protect the nation against plant 
pests, extends to all acts which his over-zealous advisers 
may believe essential to their point of view, whether that 
is protective or otherwise. ~ 

Our counsel find nothing in the law to warrant the dis- 
crimination between individuals which has been set up 
as to importations; to warrant the exclusion of one item 
and the admission of another, without relation to danger 
from insect pests; to warrant the assumption by the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board that it has been authorized to 
build up American horticulture according to its owr pre- 
scriptions, and to say just what new plants shall be ob- 
tained, from where, by whom and in what quantity. 

We discover that capable scientific authorities, including 
both entomologists and pathologists of high standing, are 
in great doubt as to the adequacy as well as to the neces- 
sity of the virtual embargo which the Federal Horticultural 
Board has established. So great an institution as Cornell 
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'Wniversity, for example, is on record as insisting that the 
whole subject needs impartial investigation and reasonable 
action. 

We point out to Americans that the plain effort of the 
Federal Horticultural Board to hereafter confine the plant 
desires and the plant needs of the nation to the resources 
now within our borders is not warranted by the law nor 
by the history of the horticulture of the nation. We re- 
gard the statement of the chairman of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, that “The whole spirit of Quarantine 37 
is to make as rapidly as possible this country independent 
of foreign supplies,” as not only illegal but utterly wrong. 
We find, for example, that in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture, on page 1291 of Volume III, a clear statement 
concerning the important relation of foreign sources to 
American fruits indicates that by far the major portion 
of our fruit resources are of foreign origin, just as all of 
us know that our gardens are vastly enriched by the 
shrubs, trees, plants, bulbs and vines which have been 
brought to America from all the world. 

We can see no more reason for now confining American 
gardens to local resources than there would be for insisting 
that the nation should hereafter be governed only by those 
native to the soil—meaning the American Indians! 

Most of us who are flower lovers look with interest, 
wonder, and sometimes with envy, on the great gardens 
of England, including all the plants of all the world that 
can be caused to grow on that intensively cultivated island. 
We find that the phytopathological authorities of England 
manage protection to a satisfactory extent by other means 
than those of embargo and quarantine, such as we have 
been inflicted with since June 1, 1921, and we wonder why 
cur less well-cultivated land needs such drastic protection 
when England’s gardens may have access to the world’s 
riches of plant growth. 

Ws can see no point in the arbitrary exclusion of some 
bulbs and the arbitrary admission of other bulbs, unre- 
lated to any protection from injurious insects and diseases. 

This Committee has no commercial implications, respon- 
sibilities or commitments. It is made up of men and 
women whose opinions and citizenship cannot lightly be set 
aside, even by the aspersions and criticisms of the over- 
zealous chairman of the Federal Horticultural Board, and 
who resent his sneering disposal of their garden desires 
when he insists that “permits will not be issued to anyone 
for the importation of plants for personal use, such as the 
mere adornment of private estates.” We are resentful of 
his action in establishing what he calls an “accepted list” 
of amateurs, who may be bribed, by permission to import 
as they please, to favor the action which excludes others 
from the same permission. 

The Secretary of Agriculture had been caused to believe, 
prior to the conference of May 15, that the actions of the 
Federal Horticultural Board were generally approved, that 
they were sincere, and that only a few cranks objected. 
The evidence is in his hands to the contrary, and an ap- 
peal has been made to his fair-mindedness for relief from 
exactions which are believed to be illegal, known to be un- 
fair, and of the lack of necessity of which there is abun- 
dant evidence. 

J. HORACE McFARLAND, 
Chairman 





One of my good friends in the West, who threatens to 
make an automobile frip East this summer, suggests that 
he might stop at Calcium and will probably see an ideal 
flower garden, as he is inclined to believe that this is the 
only kind that the Editor would have. 


This sets me to ruminating. There is an old saying - 


that the shoemaker’s children go without shoes. A more 
modern instance of this idea is that of a great horticultural 
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writer and lecturer who, at home, had the poorest kept 
orchards and grounds in his neighborhood. Then why 
shouldn’t the Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER have a burr 
flower garden? 

Just the same, if our western friend lands here, think I 
can at least show him some things that will be interesting. 





Has the Dog a Soul? 


Whether a dog has a soul or not is a debatable question. 
We shall not attempt to argue it. Let each one settle it to 
his own satisfaction. If the dog has not a soul, perhaps 
some dogs at least have the necessary elements of a soul. 
But as a living lesson in loyalty the dog unquestionably has 
no peer. The Editor has owned two dogs, and when each in 
turn died he felt that he had lost his best friend. 

One of my friends, when his faithful dog was living, 
made a remark to the effect that if his dog could not 
go to The Place of Great Reward he did not care to go 
there either. This was his way of expressing his respect, 
affection, and attachment to his dog. 

But here is a still greater tribute to the dog by the man 
who holds the highest office in the land. President Warren 
G. Harding in his own daily paper, once said: 


“Tt isn’t orthodox to ascribe a soul toadog. But Hub was 
loving and loyal, with a jealousy that tests its quality. He 
was reverent, patient, faithful. He was sympathetic, more 
than humanly so sometimes, for no lure could be devised 
to call him from the sick bed of mistress or master. He 
minded his own affairs—especially worthy of human emula- 
tion. He was modest and submissive where these were 
becoming, yet he assumed a guardianship of the home he 
sentineled until entry was properly vouched. He couldn’t 
speak our language, though he somehow understood. But 
he could be and was eloquent with uttering eye and wag- 
ging tail and the other expressions of knowing dogs. No, 
perhaps he had no soul, but in these things are the essence 
of soul and the spirit of lovable life. 

“Whether the Creator planned it so or environment and 
human companionship made it so, men may learn richly 
through the love and fidelity of a brave and devoted dog. 
Such loyality might easily add luster to a crown of 
immortality.” 


“The Rising Tide of Color” 


Just finished reading Lothrop Stoddard’s book with the 
above title. It is worth anybody’s time and attention. My 
leading impression of the book is that I ought to feel flat- 
tered because of the fact that I am a descendant of the great 
Nordic race which Stoddard gives credit for pretty nearly 
all the good things which have happened in the world’s 
history. But I don’t feel the least bit flattered. If the 
Nordics are the acme of accomplishment, it is surely a “sad 
commentary” on what the other races have done. The 
Nordics have always been a fighting race, and they have 
fought to some purpose, but I have descended too far from 
the original stock to want to continue fighting. World 
problems may be settled otherwise. 

The second impression from the book is that it gives a 
comprehensive idea of ancient history. While Stoddard does 
not attempt to give many details of ancient history, his 
discussion of the subject is, as stated, comprehensive, and his 
deductions enlightening. : 

The third impression of the book is the author’s tenacity 
in the idea that there is an unending and inevitable conflict 
between the colored races and the white race, and that this 
conflict will ultimately, (he doesn’t pretend to say when), 
end in the extinction or absorption of the white race. 

I admire Stoddard’s masterful presentation of the argu- 
ment, but must disagree with his deductions. 
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Ancient history, and modern history for that matter, 
is filled with conflict, war and extermination; and Stoddard, 
therefore, has reason for assuming that the future will be 
of thesame nature; because it is said that the future may be 
judged by the past. YetI disagree. Surely no time in the 
past has ever been anything like the present, and no develop- 
ment as complete. Hav we not then a right to expect that 
A Great Influence will arise which will put an end to con- 
flict and the unreasoning acts of men? 

MADISON COOPER 





The Intelligence of Nature 


In regard to the “ Plant Intelligence” discussion, let me 
submit: 

If there is an intelligence of nature that does not exist 
in its plants, its animals, its substances, where does it exist ? 
They are all we know of nature. 

Nature has no foresight, therefore cannot plan. 

Nature has no memory, therefore cannot learn. 

Nature knows only one thing, the exigencies of the 
moment. Therefore we can say: 

Nature has no judgment. 

Nature has one rule of action, and only one: it does 
what it can. Conversely, what it cannot do, it does not. 

These statements answer all the why and wherefore of 
nature’s operations. Confine your reasonings to them, and 
you are safe. Outside of them you fall into error. 

B. C. AUTEN 
EpIToR’s NOTE: 


As usual, my good friend Auten has stated the case con- 
cisely and clearly, but I disagree with him. To say that 
nature cannot learn and nature cannot plan, is stating it in 
too positive a fashion, and many cases may be cited where 
nature displays foresight and many other cases may be 
cited where nature has learned a lesson. If no lessons 
were learned, things in nature would soon be destroyed. 
If nature could not plan and show foresight, the destructive 
elements would become operative and chaos would re- 
sult. 

Necessarily, for the human mind, this subject leads 
quickly into the infinite, and I dare not venture, as I am 
readily willing to admit that there are many things not un- 
derstandable to human intelligence in its present state of 
development. 





Kill ’em before you see ’em 


Mrs. Austin’s “Talks” this month handles a very prac- 
tical problem in an exceedingly practical way. Read it 
carefully, all ye who lay awake nights worrying about how 
to kill the weeds. Vegetable growth in a garden which is 
not of the nature wanted as a crop is a weed, and weeds 
have no place in a well kept garden. The way to kill weeds 
is to get after them before they get above ground. Fre- 
quent stirring of the soil, especially during the early grow- 
ing season, will work wonders. Don’t wait until the weeds 
show a green growth among the plants composing your 
crop. Keep your cultivator going. No gardener can do 
without the wheel hoe with rake attachment. It increases 
the efficiency of human labor, as near as can be estimated, 
at least 400%, as compared with the old-fashioned hoe. 
However, the natural assistant of the wheel hoe is the com- 
mon garden rake which all gardeners have, even if they 
have not a wheel hoe: and although not nearly as efficient 
as the wheel hoe, the garden rake will do wonders on the 
weeds before they heave in sight. 
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Making Colored Stereoscopic Portraits 
of Flowers by the Autochrome Process 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


HEN after long efforts in hy- 

bridizing a gardener gets a 

new flower that pleases him, 

he naturally wishes to have a 
portrait of it to look at in Winter, 
when his garden is sleeping under its 
snow blanket. 


To make the portrait lifelike he - 


must use the stereoscopic method, and 
take the. picture in color. The four 
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color process is the best, but so labori- 
ous it is only suited to those gardeners 
who are also photographic enthu- 
siasts. 


On the other hand, Lumiere’s Auto- 


chrome is every man’s color process, 
for it is very simple. When the pic- 
tures are of near views of flowers they 
are not as good as those of general 
views of gardens, yet they are the best 
for everyday use. In selecting a stereo 
camera, we are forced by the Ameri- 
can makers to buy one taking a five 
by seven inch plate, though entirely 
unsuited for making autochromes to 
be viewed with the only American 
stereoscope available. In this camera 
the lenses are placed three and a quar- 
ter inches apart. In looking at a 
flower, if your vision is normal, you 
will naturally hold it about fourteen 
inches from the eyes to examine it 
carefully. When you make a stereo- 
autochrome of it with the lenses at 
that distance you will find so much 
distortion when you examine the pic- 
tures with the stereoscope, that you 
will derive little pleasure from them, 
especially if the flower was one you 
had created. Such a picture is shown 
in black and white in Figure One. 








BY WILLIAM ROLLINS 


Even in stereophotographs of gen- 
eral views of your garden you will see 
this, provided any flowers were in- 
cluded that were a metre, or about 
thirty-nine inches, from the camera. 
It will be very slight when looking 
at the images of the more distant part 
but quite obvious in the nearest ones. 
Moreover you will feel a sense of dis- 
comfort, that seeming to be in the 


eyes, has been called eye strain; 
though further on I shall show that 
it has a different cause. 

What is the remedy? European 
writers have shown that the lenses 
should be placed nearer together. 
Consequently their cameras are much 
smaller, usually taking plates six by 
thirteen centimetres or about two by 
five inches. 

Such cameras are quite all right for 
black and white photographs, as the 
grain of the plates is very fine. In 
consequence the pictures can be en- 
larged to the usual American size, 
namely three and one-quarter inches 
square, and viewed with the ordinary 
Holmes stereoscope, the only one made 
in America; or they can be examined 
as made with the high power Euro- 
pean stereoscopes. 

But in this paper we deal with Auto- 
chromes, and for these such little cam- 
eras are not desirable; because if the 
pictures are sufficiently magnified, the 
colored starch grains become very con- 
spicuous. We must therefore use 
larger plates. 

When employing the American 
stereocameras you would not use len- 
ses of shorter focal length than five 


inches, though if you buy the camera 
equipped, the lenses will have a much 
longer focus. I strongly recommend 
the Karl Zeiss lenses of 13.5 centi- 
metre focal length as the best lenses 
for the purpose. The nearest together 
these can be placed without discard- 
ing the collars, is sixty millimetres, 
which is the distance between average 
eyes, though in European cameras the 





lenses are sixty-five millimetres apart. 

Naturally you would not expect to 
find distortion or experience discom- 
fort in looking at pictures taken with 
a camera where the lenses were the 
same distance apart as the eyes! Well! 
Look at Figure 2 and see how great 
they are. What course shall we pur- 
sue to find the remedy? 

Consider human vision. Get a friend 
to hold the flower in his hand and 
ask him to look at a distant object, 
then watch the pupils of his eyes when 
he looks at the flower. You will see 
them draw together until they are 
about fifty-six millimetres apart. This 
shows that the axes of the eyes are 
converged in looking at a near object. 
In all stereocameras the axes of the 
lenses are parallel. This is quite all 
right for general views of the garden 
as recommended in my former paper 
in THE FLOWER GROWER, but quite all 
wrong in taking near views of single 
flowers. Here we must take a hint 
from our eyes. It would be quite pos- 
sible to construct a stereocamera to 
imitate the movements of the eye, but 
I assume few gardeners would care to 
employ their leisure in so arduous a 
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mechanical and optical task. Is there 
a simpler way to get results? 

Yes! give up the stereocamera for 
taking near views of single flowers, 
and use one with a single lens; under 
such conditions that the principles of 
human vision may be followed. Two 
of these are, that the axes of the 


r 





lenses shall converge on the subject, 
and that the central ray from each 
beam shall strike the photographic 
plate normal to its surface, for the 
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It takes a photographic plate or film 
three and one-quarter by four and a 


half inches. The height of stereo- - 


scopic pictures can be greater, up to 
five inches or more; but if this dimen- 
sion is exceeded, the pictures must be 
viewed with a special stereoscope. The 
Holmes form, already mentioned as 
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the support for the flower. The flower 
can be adjusted to different heights 
and held in position by the thumb 
screw. 

All parts of the apparatus must be 
made immovable before the plate is 
exposed. When the image of the 
flower has been arranged so that it 
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the only one that is cheap and easy 
to get, will not take a plate where 
each half is more than three and a 
quarter inches wide. 








makes a pleasing picture, expose the 
first plate. Then swing the camera on 
the pivot, placed as stated, directly 
under the flower, a distance sufficient 





photographic plate is the analog of the 
retina of the eye. To meet these con- 
ditions it becomes necessary to move 
the camera after the first exposure 
about an axis situated directly under 
the centre of the flower. 

Figure 3 shows a simple arrange- 
ment which enables this to be done. 


The camera is firmly clamped to the 
pillared upright,—which has a groove 
in its base to receive a strip of brass 
three feet long, one and one-half inches 
wide, and three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The thumb-screw clamps them 


firmly together. The brass strip is 
pivoted directly under the centre of 


to bring the lens when the second pic- 
ture is taken fifty-six millimetres from 
its position where the first exposure 
was made and make the second ex- 
posure. Apparently you will then have 
fulfilled the conditions observed in the 
human eyes and should expect to get 
no distortion or discomfort in looking 
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at the resulting stereoautochrome. 
But you will get both. This is dis- 
couraging for apparently you were 
working on the same principle as the 
human eyes, so far as you could de- 
termine this. 

If you were to make a little stereo- 
camera with lenses of the same focal 





length as those of the human eyes 
when they were looking at a near ob- 
ject, with their axes made to converge 
and provided with two little photo- 
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black and white pictures, and would 
be very portable. 

Why should the focal length of the 
lenses affect our results? If you could 
look into your friend’s eyes when they 
were focussed on a flower held in the 
hand at the distance named, you 
would find that though the distance 


between the pupils, which correspond 
to the diaphragms of the lenses of a 
stereocamera was 56 millimetres, 
the images formed on the retinas, 
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graphic films or plates to represent 
the two retinas of the eyes; arranging 
them to have the central beams strike 
them normal to their surfaces, as in 
the human retinas, you would get no 
more distortion than with the eyes. 
Such a camera would be excellent for 
those travellers who are content with 
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which as stated, correspond to the 
sensitive plates of the stereocamera; 
remain the same distance apart, as 
when the eyes were focussed on a dis- 
tant object—namely sixty millimetres. 
The reason being that while the mus- 
eles move the fronts of the eyes they 
practically have no effect upon the 
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backs, where the retinal images are 
formed. 

Therefore, in using a single lens 
camera in the way mentioned, forget 
all about the positions of the lenses, as 
this is of no account, and must vary 
with their focal length; and consider 
only the images formed on the photo- 


= | 





graphic plates; being sure that at the 
time of exposing the second plate the 
camera was swung just enough so that 
the image made on it, was from a po- 


sition such that the central ray of light 
of the beam used in the second ex- 
posure struck this second plate ex- 
actly sixty millimetres from its posi- 
tion when the first plate was exposed. 

Now with the five inch lenses men- 
tioned, if you measure the difference 
occupied by the lenses you will find 
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this much less than fifty-six milli- 
metres and when you look at the re- 
sulting stereopictures you will see less 
distortion. A photograph made under 
these conditions is shown in Figure 4. 

After constructing such an appara- 
tus, if you will make a series of ster- 
eos of a flower placed fourteen inches, 
or thirty-six centimetres from the 
lens and with a difference in the posi- 
tion of the lens between the two ex- 
posures of a pair, first of eighty-three 
millimetres or three and a quarter 
inches, as in all American stereocam- 
eras; then of seventy, sixty, fifty, 
forty, thirty, twenty and ten, you will 
have a very instructive series. If you 
will print them on glass and then su- 
perimpose the halves of each pair, you 
will see the distance between the 
halves of a pair diminish; that while 
in the eighty-three millimetre pair it 
was very marked, it grows less until 
at twenty millimetres it is very slight, 
and yet it is enough to give full round- 
ness to the object, as shown in Figure 
5. Rather a surprising result when 
you consider that the images of the 
object itself are received on the reti- 
nas with a distance of sixty milli- 
metres between them. 

I account for this as follows: With 
each pair when viewed in the stereo- 
scope the two images of a near object 
are superimposed by the muscles of 
the eye after a moment of adjustment 
yet they are not coordinated by the 
brain without slight discomfort, if 
they differ more than in the pair 
where the images were made with a 
distance in the two positions of the 
lens of sixty millimetres. Also, if you 
will make a stereopicture of a distant 
scene with the lenses eighty-three 
millimetres apart, as they are in the 
American cameras mentioned, and su- 


- perimpose the two halves you will here 


see even slighter difference than in 
any of the above series, nor will you 
experience the least fatigue provided 
no near objects are included in the 
picture; and then only in looking at 
these for a long time. 

Now if we leave out of account that 
part of the fatigue arising from the 
muscles of the eyes in superimposing 
the images seen in the stereoscope to 
the best position to give the brain the 
impression of least dissimilarity and 
in keeping the eyes properly focussed; 
we can attribute the remaining sense 
of discomfort to brain fatigue and ex- 
plain it in this way. During certain 
stages of man’s development most of 
his time was spent in looking at dis- 
tant objects or those at moderate dis- 
tances where the object was not held 
as near as required for seeing minute 
details. In this age we are required 
to look for hours at such objects and 
must all this time be trying to coordi- 
nate the very dissimilar images. We 
have not yet developed to the point 
where this can be done without brain 
fag. That we feel it less when we 
make the two images of a very near 
object from points nearer than sixty 
millimetres and then by means of the 
stereoscope superimpose them is due 
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to man having developed from a 
smaller animal whose eyes were near 
together. 
to coordinate two quite dissimilar 
images is a wonderful faculty. 

It may occur to some reader to 
measure the distance of the images in 
each pair shown in the halftone illus- 
trations, and finding them all about 
eighty-three millimetres, he may think 
a mistake has been made. Therefore 
a word of explanation: The pictures 
were really made as stated, but being 
intended for the Holmes stereoscope, 
which was recommended in my former 
paper in THE FLOWER GROWER as 
cheap and serviceable, it was neces- 
sary to place the images at that dis- 
tance, as the prisms of this instrument 
were made to superimpose two images 
placed at that distance only. 

Here is another point to be consid- 
ered. Suppose you want a life size 
stereoautochrome of a flower so large 
you cannot get it on the plates recom- 
mended: If you will use a larger ap- 
paratus of the type shown, one to take 
autochrome plates five inches by seven, 
you will ke able to view the pictures 
stereoscopically if you employ a spe- 
cial stereoscope which you can make 
for the purpose. This should be re- 
membered, as it disposes of an objec- 
tion urged against stereophotography. 
Eowever autochromes are still expen- 
sive and as few gardeners iried dur- 
ing the war for democracy to get rich, 
remembering the golden rule, I fancy 
only the smaller plate will be gener- 
ally used. If by any chance there is in 
America a rich gardener, who is also 
a hybridizer, by all means he should 
use plates big enough to take life size 
portraits of his creations. For Irises 
the five by seven size is all right. For 
Peonies eight inches by ten would be 
fine. To view stereoscopically two im- 
ages of a large flower taken on a pair 
of plates of any size, it would only be 
necessary to use prisms of larger an- 
gles in the stereoscope. The larger 
the images the smaller distance apart 
at which the two pictures of a pair 
should be taken. Large plates can be 
viewed at the distance of normai vi- 
sion, and then the colored starch 
grains do not show, as they are not ma- 
nified. This is a great advantage. An- 
other is that each half of a pair can 
be used as a window transparency. In 
the case of a pair taken on five by 
seven plates, when the autochromes 
are reversed and placed together side 
by side, the images will be one hun- 
dred and twenty-five centimetres 
apart, though they may have been 
taken by moving the camera but two 
centimetres, yet a proper stereoscope 
superimposes them. With a pair of 
eight by ten plates they will be about 
two hundred centimetres though taken 
at the same distance as those of the 
smaller pair. Another advantage, 
though I have not been able to avail 
myself of it—if a large projection lan- 
tern was made they could be thrown 
on a screen without so much risk of 
the heat ruining the plate. At present 
I know of no plates larger than a five 
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by seven inch being so projected. Un- 
derwood, of Boston, uses this size in 
his autochromes of gardens, but I am 
told that great care has to be taken 
not to expose the plate more than a 
brief time to the heat of the lamp. 
These are not projected as stereos. To 
do this I find two lanterns desirable to 
reduce the size of the condensing de- 
vices. Also each person must wear an 
optical device to bring the two pictures 
together. I wait hopefully the arrival 
of the genius who will enable us to 
project without such optical aids col- 
ored stereo pictures of our garden 
with dear friends walking in them. 

A word as to literature! Color 
Photography by George Lindsay John- 
son, of Johannesburg, South Africa is 
excellent. As for colored stereoscopic 
photography of near views of flowers, 
I know of no work, and therefore write 
this paper. , 

In regard to lighting: Bold effects 
such as are so attractive in black and 
white are wholly inadmissible. The 
colors will not be correct in the high 
lights. If you are confined to the light 
from a side window illuminate the 
shadow side and front of the flower 
with white cloth screens. Remember 
that shadows always look deeper in 
the picture. 

The form of the receptacle for the 
flower is unimportant, for in these 
near views it does not appear in the 
picture. It should hold water and keep 
the flower from changing position be- 
tween two exposures: I use a metal 
vase with a metal tube soldered in the 
middle and provided with a thumb- 
screw which presses against a semi- 
cylindrical piece of metal three centi- 
metres long, which distributes the 
pressure over a large area to avoid in- 
jury to the delicate tissues of the stem 
of the flower. In experimenting use 
an artificial flower and black and white 
plates as they are cheap. Films are 
even better as they show less halation. 
Naturally you would not place an Iris 
in the awkward position shown in the 
illustrations. It was chosen to bring 
the third petal as far as possible from 
the camera, to get distortion at a max- 
imum. In this long paper I have un- 
fortunately made the subject seem 
complicated, but truly the taking of 
colored stereophotographs of near 
views of flowers is as simple as falling 
off a floating log. 

The foregoing article by Mr. Rol- 
lins we regard as a valuable contribu- 
tion to floral literature. Not that it 
is a floral subject strictly speaking, 
but the practical suggestions offered 
therein are of permanent value, and 
will doubtless serve as a suggestion 
to many people for many years to 
come, for future records in floricul- 
ture. Photography as a permanent 
record of events is fully as important 
to floriculture as to other lines of 
human endeavor, and deserves, there- 
fore, careful consideration in connec- 
tion therewith. Mr. Rollins’ paper is 
sufficiently in detail to prove valuable 
to any one interested. 
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The Modern Zinnias 


(BY HORACE G. KEESLING 
(In San Jose (Calif.) Mercury) 


OSE of us who are familar with 
the old-fashioned Zinnias of our 
boyhood and girlhood days can 

realize more fully than anyone else the 
wonderful changes that have occurred in 
the development of this common garden 
flower for about the best that could have 
been said of them in the beginning might 
be that they are better than no flowers in 
spite of their stiffness and indifferent 
-oloring. 

From the dull unattractive Zinnia of 
early times with its very limited range 
of color the modern Zinnia has sprung, 
overnight as it were, a race of vigorous 
garden flowers with attractive foliage 
and flowers of large size that in vivid 
and clear colors are bidding for favor 
with some of our choicest possessions. 


THE POINTS OF GOOD ZINNIAS 


Fortunate is he who can walk with 
Burbank in his garden and gather wis- 
dom from his every word and gesture as 
he calls attention to the merits of this 
flower that has-a band around its neck 
that signifies its selection for seed bear- 
ing, or to the faults of another in his 
trial rows that means its elimination. 
Stopping in the midst of the blazing 
Zinnias and calling attention to a number 
of extra fine specimens in size, form and 
coloring Mr. Burbank remarked: “Twen- 
ty-five cents worth of Zinnia seed may 

roduce more fine flowers than twenty- 
hve dollars worth of Dahlia bulbs. 

Plainly his remark was not intended 
to be detrimental to the very desirable 
Dahlias of the present day but rather 
to emphasize the great returns in quan- 
tity and quality of flowers a little money 
will bring. 

Size is not all that is desirable in 
Zinnias for some of the largest may lack 
good form or distinctive color and some- 
times an otherwise desirable flower will 
be accompanied by poor foliage. Colors 
that are clear and distinctive are perhaps 
the greatest factors in popularizing this 
formerly ae ae flower and while 
so many of new types are very desir- 
able the recent great improvements fore- 
tell that we may very reasonably look 
for still more beautiful Zinnias in the 
years to come. 


DESIRABILITY OF ZINNIAS 


While individual taste must decide on 
the varieties of flowers to plant in one’s 
garden there are often points of merit 
and possibilities for use that help to de- 
cide. With other points equal in import- 
ance the flower that is lasting and a con- 
tinuous bloomer in the garden and at the 
same time will maintain its beauty for 
a long time when cut has the strongest 
appeal to the flower lover, and this is 
especially true when space for planting 
is limited. 

Zinnias can claim a high degree of 
excellence for both garden decoration and 
for cut flowers. The blooms, as well as 
the foliage, withstand the elements of 
wind, rain, and hot sunshine almost per- 
fectly and are therefore desirable to 
plant where re is greatest and 
maintain the decorative effect when many 
pe sees flowers would be seriously 
inju 

For cutting they top the list in en- 
durance even under the greatest neglect. 
They are without competition for those 
who must economize when lack of space 


forbids large planting or the amount to 
be expended for flowers is limited since 
their lasting quality bridges over the 
flight of time. 


GREAT RANGE OF COLORS 

While the Zinnia of long ago was lim- 
ited to only a few colors the newest pro- 
ductions have quite an extended range. 
Some of the colors noted in Mr. Bur- 
banks’ fine collection included the white, 
yelow, orange, pink, rose and scarlet as 
well as golden yellow, burnt orange, old 
rose, cerise, mauve, crushed strawberry, 
terra cotta, rose pink, tyrian rose and 
other varying shades of color. 


THE CULTURE OF ZINNIAS 

While ease of culture is not always 
of serious importance it is generally a 
source of satisfaction to know that some 
flower that is beautiful and appeals par- 
ticularly to one’s taste, is also free from 
the fastidious requirements that must be 
observed to successfully grow some other 
desirable kinds. Ease of culture is an 
outstanding merit of the whole Zinnia 
family. 

Seed should be obtained of some seeds- 
man who can furnish the latest and best 
mixtures, for at present particular or 
named varieties are not well established 
and are too apt to come untrue. 

Sow the seeds in flats in greenhouse 
or hotbed if early blooming is desired, 
and transplant in other flats or in shel- 
tered border to prevent running up until 
time to plant where they are to bloom. 
The sowing of seed in the open ground 
is also entirely practical and the plants 
may be thinned if too thick and trans- 
planted to other locations. 

Zinnias bloom all summer if given 
proper care. To obtain flowers of large 
size in abundance the plants must be 

ven ample room for full development. 

hey delight in fertile garden soil and 
will then develop sturdy flower stalks, 
richly colored foliage and blooms that will 
be a source of delight to all who see them. 


The Value of Soot 


By HAZELHURST GREAVES, F. L. S. (England) 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


I should like to endorse the remarks 
made by Mr. Madison Cooper in his 
article on “Use of Charcoal and Soot 
for Growing Crops,” which appeared 
in the April issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. When used in moderation 
and when procured from a reliable 
source the value of soot as a fertilizer 
in the garden should not be ignored. 
The qualifications made need a word 
of explanation. By reliable source is 
meant that the soot should be pro- 
cured from the chimneys of dwelling- 
houses and not from factory chimneys 
as the latter is likely to contain sub- 
stances injurious to plant life and if 
used at all must be applied with dis- 
cretion. It is obvious that the moder- 
ate use of soot should be insisted upon 
as any excess is likely to do more harm 
than good. But this applies equally 
to any artificial fertilizer. 

Of course the chief value of soot as 
a manure lies in the amount of nitro- 
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gen which it contains in the form of 
ammonia. The percentage is not a 
large one—not large enough to permit 
the gardener to depend on it alone for 
fertilizing his crops—but it exists in 
sufficient quantities to render soot a 
valuable help and it may therefore be 
regarded as an indispensable auxiliary 
manure. The utility of soot is spe- 
cially noteworthy during the spring. 
At this season the soil does not con- 
tain much heat and the essential ni- 
trates are not quickly formed. Soot, 
by reason of its available nitrogen, is 
able to tide over the period of soil in- 
activity and give timely assistance to 
vegetable crops like cabbages, onions, 
turnips, runner beans and the like 
others. in England, gardeners apply 
soot as a top-dressing at the rate of 
about one peck per square rod. The 
application is repeated in about three 
weeks or a month. Onions should not 
be overdone with soot or the foliage 
will be developed at the expense of the 
bulbs. The color of foliage plants like 
Aspidistras, Dracoenas, and Ferns 
may be greatly improved by watering 
with soot water two or three times a 
week. A bag of soot is suspended in 
the greenhouse tank and is thus al- 
ways available for use. 

The value of soot in aiding the soil 
to absorb heat on account of its dark 
color has been alluded to by Mr. 
Cooper and it is an appreciable qual- 
ity, especially during the Spring. As 
a deterrent to slugs and snails and 
other noxious pests the utility of : oot 
has always been recognized by English 
gardeners. When mixed with lime the 
remedy is still more efficacious but the 
mixture should not be applied until 
some hours after it has been prepared 
as the chemical action involved by 
mixing the two substances is likely 
to prove injurious to growing plants. 
Charcoal is used largely for pot plants 
to keep the soil from souring. It has 
wonderful absorbent qualities and im- 
mediately takes up any impurities 


which may form in the soil through . 


errors in feeding or watering. A 
couple or three pieces about the size of 
walnuts are placed over the broken 
crocks provided for drainage at the 
bottom of the pots. 


Peonies in Northern New York 

While reports from the South and 
West indicate, at least in some sec- 
tions, that Peony bloom was hurt by 
late spring frosts, up in Northern New 
York where the Editor grows Peonies, 
results have been the most satisfactory 
ever produced. No frosts have come 
to damage even the most tender foli- 
age and Peonies have been in their 
greatest glory. 

Visitors to the Editor’s Peony patch, 
and there were many of them, were 
enthusiastic over the display of bloom, 
and the old standbys as well as some 
of the newer sorts made many new 
friends. The Peony is surely queen 
during her particular season. It is 
easy to make Peony converts in such 
a season as this. 
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Educating the Public 


: BY GEORGE WM. VEDITZ 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower 


paeass= the most popular flower 
in Colorado Springs is the Dahlia, 
and there is a reason, or rather two 
reasons. In the first place the Dahlia 
seems to do better in the Colorado 
climate than many other flowers: Bet- 
ter, anyway, if one may believe the 
statements of tourists and friends 
from the lower altitudes of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, or [lli- 
nois, than they do in those states. Per- 
haps the flower lovers in those locali- 
ties have not been sufficiently educated 
as to the possibilities of the Dahlia, or 
again, the hot nights, frequently offer- 
ing little change in temperature from 
that prevailing during the day, are 
inimical to the proper growth and 
blooming possibilities of the Dahlia. 
The cool, dewladen night air of Colo- 
rado seems to be just what the Dahlia 
needs. There may be other and 
equally plausible reasons, but I am 
unable to think of any. 

. The second reason of the popularity 
of this flower in Colorado Springs, is 
that it has been more and better, and 
more strikingly advertised locally than 
any other. And in the hope that in- 
formation as to this method of adver- 
tising may be found attractive by 
Dahlia specialists elsewhere, and may 
thus be made useful in still further 
inculeating a love of the beautiful in 
the public mind, a description is here- 
with given. The method must appear 
absurdly simple. Jt may not have been 
original here, but neyey mind. 

The largest Dahlia garden in our 
city is that of Mrs. C.W. Igo. Begin- 
ning seven or eight years ago on a 
small scale with a few plants, it has 
gradually expanded until it now occu- 
ries all of one city lot, fifty by one 
hundred and sixty-five feet and the 
back yards of two others of the same 
dimensions. Besides this a consider- 
able acreage has been acquired at 
Rocky Ford. some seventy-five miles 
south-east of Colorado Springs, con- 
nection being by means of automobile 
and auto truck. It may seem strange 
that though this garden is only one 
and a half blocks from my home, I did 
not know of its existence until about 
six years ago, and then the accidental 
glimpsing of a lot of cut flowers on the 
front porch led to inquiries and a visit 
to the garden. Even then the garden 
was a revelation with its hundreds of 
plants and scores of varieties. The 
growth of the garden itself may be 
ascribed first to the inborn love for 
the flower of the owner, and then to 
the branching out of the venture from 
a purely amateur, to a business propo- 
sition and consequent advertising. 


This advertising was not through 
the medium of printers’ ink in the lo- 
cal papers. It was on the screens and 
in the lobbies of the movies. A colored 
photograph of the garden in full bloom 
was flashed upon the screen, and in the 
lobby there was placed a breast-high, 
tasteful, glass-enclosed case. Within 
the case was placed a vase filled with 
lovely biooms, well selected as to their 
color scheme. Both the photograph 
on the screen, and the vase within the 
case, bore a worded invitation to visit 
the Gardens, giving the address only. 
I have never failed to stop to admire 
these Dahlia blooms which were varied 
from day to day, nor was there ever 
lack of others, for who does not go to 
the movies? The flowers added to the 
attractiveness of the theatre, so that 
the exhibit was to mutual advantage. 

Colorado Springs is a tourist re- 
sort. Pike’s Peak, the Garden of the 
Gods, Cheyenne Canon, Seven Falls, 
the Cave of the Winds have a national 
reputation. Consequently there are 
any number of tourist drivers, origi- 
nally with horse-drawn vehicles, now 
mostly with automobiles. These tour- 
ist drivers in taking their patrons to 
the show places of the city, taking in 
the Union Printers’ Home, the Wood- 
men’s Sanatorium, the School for the 
Deaf and Blind, and the really beauti- 
ful residence portion; would include 
the Dahlia Gardens. Day after day 
during the season a long line of autos, 
fully fifty per cent of them belonging 
to residents of the city, would be 
strung along the street fronting these 
gardens. 

Many hundreds of orders were 
booked for tubers to be sent outside 
the city and state. Fully as many 
more came from local lovers of the 
beautiful. Not a Spring the last five 
years has passed that my own order 
for a dozen or so tubers has not been 
filled. Last year we concluded that 
we had no room for more, but on our 
last visit in September we saw blooms 
that we did not have but wanted and 
as a consequence Mrs. Igo has our 
order for more tubers to be delivered 
next May. The problem now is to find 
room for these extra plants, and we 
will find it, even if I have to plant 
some of the tubers in my hat. 

The result of this advertising has 
been that the Dahlia is found in almost 
every garden in this city. Financially, 
the advertising has brought large re- 
turns to the garden. But best of all 
the flower has been popularized. Had 
it been some other flewer growing 
equally well in this particular locality, 
the result would have been the same. 
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Had the Gladiolus, or Peony, or Iris, 
or Hollyhock received sponsoring as 


-effective as that given by Mrs. Igo to 


the Dahlia, it is certain that these 
flowers would be very much more in 
vogue than they are now. I might add 
that Dr. Igo informed me last Spring 
that he had set out thirty thousand 
Gladiolus bulbs at the Rocky Ford ad- 
junct of the Gardens. If there is not 
a very marked growth in the cult of 
the Gladiolus in Colorado Springs 
within the next few years I shall be 
greatly mistaken. 

The great point is that a knowledge 
of and interest in the Dahlia have been 
disseminated in a splendidly effective 
way. Hundreds of persons have be- 
come Dahlia enthusiasts, who other- 
wise would perhaps not even have 
known these flowers by name. 

And why limit similar propaganda 
to the Dahlia? Why not exhibit the 
Peony in its season? And the Gladi- 
olus? And Iris? Any flower, in fact 
that has its own individuality and 
merit and deserves to be popularized? 


Hybrid Cactus Dahlias 
By J. K. ALEXANDER 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


The Hybrid Cactus type is equal to 
the Decorative in its popularity, and 
surely is deserving of this favoritism. 

They are not only Dahlias of gigan- 
tic size, but produce their blossoms 
freely upon good long stems. Most 
every Dahlia enthusiast, especially if 
theirs is an exclusive garden, has the 
giant scarlet-red Hybrid Cactus va- 
riety Kalif and the magnificent blend- 
ing of old rose, salmon-pink and gold 
of George Walters. 

There are others of exceptional 
merit, both for the garden and for 
exhibition purposes. They blossom 
abundantly, and have long strong 
stems,’ making them very desirable, 
and worthy of a place in every garden. 

From Holland comes the variety 
Bianca, an exquisite rose-lilac; and in 
my estimation the finest Cactus Dahlia 
for cut-flower purposes. With it, the 
Dutch have given us Yellow King, the 
largest yellow, and Attraction, the 
largest lavender-pink. The latter has 
stems as stiff as cane, and bears its 
flowers well above the foliage. 

The Hybrid Cactus Dahlias from 
California are among the very best of 
this type. Helen Durnbaugh, a blend- 
ing of pink and white, has many 
friends; Mrs. W. E. Estes is consid- 
ered the finest pure white; Ruth C. 
Gleadell on the amber and salmon 
shades is a beauty; La Favorita which . 
is salmon with darker center; Califor- 
nia Enchantress, on the deep rose- 
pinks, is a very reliable variety, al- 
ways covered with flowers, and Tom 
Lundy, one of the very iargest Dahlias 
grown, is the best deep velvety red on 
the market. 

Other American ‘ creations are 
Louise Slocombe, a long stemmed va- 
riety of mauve pink with a silvery 
sheen, which adds greatly to its 
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beauty. Colossal Peace is white with 
tips of pink, an early and continuous 
bloomer. Mrs. Chas. H. Breck is ai 
exquisite blending of yellow and rose- 
pink, while Mrs. Ferdinand Jeffries is 
the nearest to black, a very rich vel- 
vety maroon. 

Heralded from Germany, beside 
Kalif, are a number of other excep- 
tionally fine creations. Nibulengen- 
hort is. unquestionably the best of 
them, a blending of salmon-pink and 
old-rose; Wolfgang von Goethe is a 


que Fiower Grower 


giant salmon-red, by far the best of 
this color in Cactus Dahlias; Hoffnung 
a biending of old-rose and apricot; 
Beloit the largest deep purple. The 
English give us W. B. Childs, a very 
abundant flowering purple-crimson. 

Although very scarce and difficult 
to secure Mrs. Warnaar is a Dutch 
creation, that was among one of the 
first of this type, and still the finest 
white tinted pale pink. 

Every one of these is recommended. 
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Our Own Bulbs 


LTHOUGH we have visions of the 

time when Quarantine 37 has lost 
its teeth, the day is not yet at hand, 
and it behooves us to look to our na- 
tive bulbs, not only for the fun of try- 
ing things out, but also for beauty of 
form and color. Whether we plan 
to plant natives, or exotics, July is the 
time to order. 

Inasmuch as we see at least samples 
of our many natives in their natural 
settings, it seems at first that they 
should have no place in the garden 
proper; but in reality this is due to an 
association of ideas, not to necessity; 
and I can hardly imagine a small place 
where Dog’s-Tooth Violets, Trilliums, 
or Lilies might not find a fitting rest- 
ing place. These are known to many, 
but the beauties of the Californian Ca- 
lochorti and Brodiaea are less com- 
monly seen, and given good drainage 
and a sandy loam, some species are 
not impossible to handle even in my 
Massachusetts garden. I have bloomed 
that curious travesty of a Floral Fire- 
cracker, Brodiaea coccinea, and also 
the blue umbeled laxa which reminds 
one so much of some of the onion race, 
and later I hope to report even greater 
successes. Apparently it is not our 
winter cold, but rather our early 
frosts that do the damage, and so when 
the ground freezes in the Fall they 
receive a good covering of leaves that 
are left on until hard frosts are a 
thing of the past. This applies also 
to the Calochorti, but not at aJl to Tril- 
liums, et al, which appreciate wood 
earth, to be sure, but need no other 
attention. 

But I must get some system into 
this note and will start with the eas- 
iest of the lot, the Camassias, which 
under the name of Quamash, once 
formed the greater part of the vege- 
table food of the Indians of the North- 
west. When boiled it is said to yield 
a valued (in those days) molasses, and 
to have a delicious flavor whether 
roasted or boiled, but I know it only 
as a garden plant, and as I write there 
are big clumps all a bloom; spikes of 
- white, or white shaded blue, that sug- 
gest, but surpass, the Greek Asphodel. 





They are of a cool grayed blue that is 
particularly delightful with yellow 
Trollius and that lovely white Trillium 
which fades to pink in complete re- 
versal of customary procedure. They 
are bulbs to be closely planted and 
their aspiring two to three foot stalks 
are worth while. 

The Trilliums too, are not very par- 
ticular as to soil and although grandi- 
florum is perhaps the only one suffi- 
ciently showy for garden use, the red, 
evil smelling erectum, and the deep 
purple sessile are of incidental inter- 
est. The collector may amass some 
ten species, or varieties, and will relish 
the little four-inch nivale with its two- 
inch flowers. 

Somehow I always associate Tril- 
liums and Jack-in-the-Pulpits (Ari- 
saema) together. Such curious things 
as they are, and so easily raised from 
seed that I wish I might add to my 
two native species the many tender 
ones of India and the far east. I like 
them, not in mass, but rather rising 
like palms above a low mat of green, 
and the rather horizontal carriage of 
the leaves lends an unusual quality to 
the picture. 

In the wild we find these often asso- 
ciated with the Dog’s-Tooth Violets 
(Erythronium). This is an American 
race for the most part and with me 
their one drawback is that it is easy 
to grow the spotted leaves, but hard 
to grow the flowers. It may be just 
overcrowding, but as in nature, my 
patch tends to be foliage rather than 
flower. Most of them are of some 
tone of yellow, but it is a clear tone 
and as lovely as the white, while the 
light purple Hendersonii reminds one 
of the European dens-canis from 
which the common name is derived. 

Very different, but with a certain 
similarity of oddity, are the Shooting 
Stars (Dodecatheon). They are not 
bulbs to be sure, but are handled much 
in the same way and their flowers like 
Cyclamens in miniature, but carried 
on tall, slender stalks, are not forgot- 
ten when once seen. 

Leucocrinum is suggestive of a 
fringed Crocus and is more interesting 
than effective, but the little Maianthe- 
mum Convallaria makes a delightful 
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ground cover under Pines, or on a 
shaded slope, its leaves shiny, starred 
in Mey with small spikes of white. 
Though not a native the Star of Beth- 
lehem (Ornithogalum) has become 
naturalized in old meadows here in the 
East and I have been surprised how 
charming its scattered bloom might 
be along the path edge with Pinks and 
low Speedwells. 

The knowledge that we possessed 
seme native Fritillarias had to be ab- 
solutely forced upon me, they are not 
as effective as the well-known Guinea 
Hen flower, but we have them in deep 
crimson and brown and mottled green- 
ish yellow. 

The Brodiaeas give us white and red, 
pale yellow and blue, but have not the 
fascinating texture of the Calochorti. 
Of these the easiest to handle are the 
Mariposa Tulips that suggest the Cali- 
fornia Poppy in form. Well handled 
they may send up branching two-foot 
stems, the satiny flowers white shad- 
ing through lilac to purple, or through 
pink to red, and pale cream to deep 
yellow, but all richly marked at the 
certer. The centers of the Star Tulip 
group are fringed, while the Globe 
group develop lantern like blooms in 
yellow or white. It would, perhaps, 
be well to sort of experiment with 
Brodiaeas and “Tulips” at the start, 
but among all these things I hope that 
you will find some worthy of a per- 
manent place in your garden. I at 
least am going to venture far into 
this new land and like all adventurers, 
particularly adventurers in the garden 
line, I want companions to enjoy, or 
commiserate, with me, as the future 
may decide. We must restrict our im- 
portations by necessity, but let us 
make a virtue of it and achieve new 
knowledge and new successes. 





Lilacs at Rochester, N. Y. 


Years ago, in the early history of 
the country, Rochester, N.Y., was 
known as the F-l-o-u-r City. The pass- 
ing of time and the development of 
the great wheat growing industry in 
the prairie states of the West, put 
Rochester out of business as a milling 
center. Now it is known as the 
F-l-o-w-e-r City and, while other cit- 
ies might justly contest the title, 
Rochester is certainly preéminent 
with one flower that we know of, and 
that is the Lilac. 

Highland Park, at Rochester, boasts 
of 322 separate and distinct varieties 
and species, from the common Lilac, 
Syringa Vulgaris, from which many 
of the improved sorts have been devel- 
oped, to the highly bred double varie- 
ties of various hues of color. A num- 
ber of valuable new seedlings have 
been developed at Highland Park and 
on Lilacs this collection is looked to 
from many countries, as an authority 
and for improvement. Many thou- 
sands of people yearly visit Highland 
Park for the special purpose of view- 
ing the Lilac display. It is reported 
that 70,000 people visited the Park on 
Lilac Sunday. 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 
(Continued from June issue) 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower} 

















Originator, introducer 
Orig per, inteetne it Date Main color Name or grower first listing it 
Name or grower ha 
Sophocles Vaughan 
Sentinal Kunderd 1915 Miotetros Sorell Kunderd 
: 4 Kingsley 1921 Mahogany et ne tai Wing 
Sequoia Kelway 1913 Lilac lien Childs 
Serpent te 1913 — Gravereau 
Seumane Kelway 1912 Bluish purple Souvene Brown 
Shakespe Souchet 1877 —_Lilaey, white ——— Jonkheer 
1916 Sear < c 
Sharmon Swett > 1921 Rose-pink —— ew 
Sharon Rese Kunderd 1916 Snow-white Ly Metzner 
=. Kunderd fone Special Kunderd 
Shedowa =, 1921 Salmon Speculant nae ee 
oie Muderd 1921 Rese-pink (Prim) SPhina Krelage 
Pink h 1918 Kunderd 
pe Kelway far] Pink Spiller Kelway 
Shirley — 19130 Crim Soon Kop ‘hilds. 
Hibberd Kelway Splendor Childs 
a — 2 io Senders ra 
Siberia ~ 1913 Sor ; 
Siboney Krelage 1921 Yellow (Prim) ting Kanderd 
a see » ~~ ae rrel Kel way 
Sidney Grant ( Gl Pfitzer 
Velvet ) Pfitzer * "4915 Scarlet fre ae = Geer i besk 
Sieger Metener 1918. Cerise Stanford Metzner 
ee Diener 1921 Cream Stanisias Lemoine 
ierra Kelway” 1916 Salmon Starlight Metzner 
sot Burbank 1915  Salmon-pink Star of Langport Kelway 
= Beauty Westerbeek pokes Srhies Star of the West —w 
Silver Crest Vaushan 1916 White Sading (See Min- 
Silve Kunderd 1916 White nesota) 
one i Metzner 1917 Milk-white Sterling Alexander 
Silver Moon Kunderd 1918 White Sterling Metzner 
Silver Moon Childs 1916 White Stork Kelway 
Silver Sheen Cowes 1914 White St Ki Kunderd 
Silver Star i Cerise romsboti = 
sheer Sane Kunderd 1917 Salmon (Prim) —— Lemoine 
Silvis + arena 1915 White — Westerbeek 
Sievetin Kel way 1912 “ Suffragette Diener 
Simony Sonkheer 1921 White Suffren Kelway 
Simpathie Burbank 1921 Scarlet Suffren Gravereau 
Simplex Kanderd 1921 Yellow (Prim) Sull Lemoine 
— Westerbeek pind re Sulphur Glow hr 
Chi 
* pepeee Coren Rochen } yaad 1912 Mahogany Pr eed rns Westerbeek 
ward 191 Stewart 
Sir Evelyn Wood Kelway 1912 Scarlet —— — Grullemans 
Sir F. Pollock sewer 1898 Red — National 
Sir H. D. ._- - Kelway 1912 Crimson Sultane Krelage 
Sir Horace Plunke' Geneurein 1915 Rose Summer Dr. Hoeg 
Sirius M 1916 Rose-pink Sur Kunderd 
Sirius ~ 1917. Salmon (Prim) pened Kunderd 
Sirius Kunderd 1912 seme es Summer Beauty Kunderd 
Sir J. Liewell Kelway ++ Scarlet Summer Blossom a 
Sir John Gragle | Kelway = 1205 Seaiet — ae Yee 
r Marcus 1912 Crimson . Miller 
si M. W. Ridley R ew 1917 Maroon Suniione Childs 
Sir Thomas Dewar Kelway 1908 Red Sunlight Keur 
Siy Thomas Drew Sunnymede Vischer 
(See Sir Thomas — ee 
ise 
Dewar 1915 Orange a Kunderd 
Sir creser Lawrence ay 1912 Liles — Grullemans 
i) iam Hart 1 Sear! eestraten 
Sir William Ingram Sm ten 1912 Red Sunset Childs 
Sis ae Kander 921 White Sunset Tracy 
a — Kelway 1916 Purpie Sunset Grultomans 
Smoky Violet (See i Kelway 
Evaliue) S coeaiaes 1915 Cream Sunshine Childs 
. amen N ‘tional 1921 Rose-red Sunshine Kunderd 
ne Seed 1915 Red Sunspot Kelway 
Snapdragon Kelwa 1913 Maroon Super> Childs 
Snipe } oy 1900 White Superba Coleman 
Senubenk c 1913 Superbe Peace Westerbeek 
Snowbird ‘eer 1918 Ivory white Surprise Childs 
Snowbound ws 1914 White . Viimorin 
Snow Boy Kunderd Surprise 
Snowcrest (See Surprise pan 
Snowbank) Kelway 1913 White aethedien Kemp 
Snowdon mebuar 1913 White Sweet Lavender Coleman 
pet ow Kunderd 1914 White Sweet 0: Kunderd 
Snow Flake Kunderd 1917 White Sweet + - Dr. Hoeg 
Snow Glory hilds 1916 White Sydonia Hopman 
pall eur 1916 Lake Sylph Kelway 
191 Sy srullemans 
Snow White oe 1916 Yellow (Prim) Sipe Black 
Solfaterre Gcavernan 1915 Sylvia Dr. Hoeg 
Solferino “ 1910 Yellow Symmetry z Burbank 
Soleil d’Or kK. 1921 Salmon (Prim) Taconic Coblentz 
Soleil d’Or a 1913 Rosy mauve Tad Kelway 
So Saderd 1921 Red (Prim) Tahiti Metzner 
Sonia 1921 Yellow ; Grullemans 
Sonoma Dioner 1914 Pink Talisman 
Sophie Fischer Fise! 
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Main color 
Fiery red 
Red 


Claret 
Copper-red 
Orange 

Rose 

Cerise 

Yellow (Prim) 
Lilac 

Rosy pink 
Scarlet 
Lavender 
Orange-red 
Lilac-red 
Orange (Prim) 
(Prim) 

Rosy pink 
Crimson 

Red 


Yellow 
Rose-pink 
Amaranth 
Red 


Scarlet 

Searlet 

Yellow (Prim) 
White 

Salmon 
Rose-cerise 
Mauve 

Yellow 


Sulphur-white 
Purple 


Rosy white 
Magenta 
Ora 

Pink 


Yellow (Prim) 
Yellow 
Crimson 
Yellow 
Orange 

Se al (Prim) 
Yello 

Red 

Yellow (Prim) 
Orange (Prim) 
Pink 


Madder lake 
Orange (Prim) 
nk 


White 
Geranium-red 


Yellow 
Salmon (Prim) 
Cream (Prim) 
Lavender 
Yellow (Prim) 
Pink 


Violet 

Orange (Prim) 
Bronze (Prim) 
Orange 

Pink 

Salmon 

Pink 

Scarlet 

Cerise 

Orange (Prim) 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PART VI—Continued 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer] 


Lady Janet (Chamberlain). + Laven- 
der-pink blending to rosy lavender on 
edges and ‘tips, outside rosy lavender; 
lower petals blotched cerise with central 
feather of crimson, all petals with white 
midribs. Coloring is rather washy. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, slender, 25 in.; 7 
blooms, four open, fairly compact, size 
2% in., wide open triangular, fair sub- 
stance; blooming three days. Increase 
fair. Planted 4/25 and bloomed 8/11, 
requiring 108 days. ‘ 

La Francaise (Originator not known). 
Soft pale lilac, blotched white. Delicately 
beautiful. Should prove of value for 
cutting. Season wet. Spike strong, 38 
in.; 16 blooms, compact, four open, size 4 
in., wide open, excellent substance; bloom- 
ing 10 ys. Increase fairly good. 
Planted 5/9 and bloomed 8/19, requiring 
105 days. (XXXX). 

La Lorraine (Souchet-Vilmorin). Bright 
salmon-red, throat yellow blotched 
reddish purple. A beauty. Season wet. 
Spike strong, often two per corm, 46. in.; 
20 blooms, compact, four open, size 3% 
in., wide open, triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 15 days. Production of 
cormels fair. Planted 5/22 and bloomed 
8/20, requiring 90 days. (XXXX). _ 

La Luna (Groff). Cream-white faintly 
shaded pink on upper petals; lower 
blotched deep blood-red. Fine. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 18 blooms, five 
open, compact, size 4% in., wide open 
round, very good substance; blooming 10 
days. Fair production of cormels. 
Planted 5/23 and bloomed 9/2, requiring 
102 days. (XXXX). 

La Nuit (Lemoine).f Clear very dark 
violet-blue. Fine. Season wet. Spike 
strong, oongeay 36 in.; 14 blooms, sep- 
arate, three to four open, size 3% in., 
wide open, very good substance; bloom- 
ing 8 days. Increase fair to good. 
Planted 5/10 and bloomed 8/26, requir- 
ing 108 days. (XXXX). 

Lavandula (Cowee). Clear rosy lav- 
ender shading to white throat and mid- 
ribs. Pistil rosy magenta, anthers violet. 
Distinct coloring. Season wet, Spikes 
strong, often two per corm, 36 in.; 4 to 
12 blooms, compact, three open, size 3 in., 
often 7 to 9 petals, wide open Orchid 
form, excellent substance; blooming 3 to 
10 days, depending on number of blooms 
per spike. Increase fair. Planted 5/15 
and bloomed 8/19 and 8/8 (large corm), 
eee respectively, 96 and 85 days. 

cx , 


Le Cid (Originator not known). Bril- 
liant scarlet. Fine. Season -wet. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, compact, four 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; Vewing 10 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/2 and bloomed 8/3, requiring 
93 days. (XXXX). 

Le Marechal Foch (P. Van Deursen). 
(Introduced by both P. Hopman and J. 
Heemskerk). Distinct from Marshal 
Foch, (Kunderd). I like the latter the 
better of the two, though both are 
(XXXX). Pure delicate rosy pink. A 
beautiful self colored bloom. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 48 in.; 19 blooms, fairly 
compact, six to seven open, size 5 in., 

t Varieties so marked, information as to crigi- 
nator taken from “Gladiolus Nomenclature,” THE 
Fiower Grower, 1921-22, by Clark W. Brown. 


wide open broad petalled Lily form, tips 
reflexing, massive, yet of too delicate sub- 
stance to stand up under our hot suns; 
substance enly good; blooming 5 days. 
Blooms from small corms, 6 to 12 blooms 
per spike. Cormels very prolific. When 
cut and allowed to bloom indoors, the 
lasting quality is much improved, so that, 
for this reason, and its earliness, it 
should prove of value to florists. Planted 
6/3 and bloomed 8/11, requiring 68 days. 
(XXXX). Iliustrated on page 22, Vol. 
VIII, THz FLoweR GROWER. 

Le Triomphe (Brunelet). 
lightly feathered brilliaht red, throat 
white. In the pastel colored class. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 9 blooms, 
fairly compact, several open, size 3% in., 
wide open, triangular, good substance; 
blooming 5 days. Planted 5/16 and 
bloomed 87/6, requiring 82 days. In- 
crease fair. (XXX). 

Liberty (Tracy). Rich scarlet over- 
laid with cardinal, lower petals deeper, 
with bases cream to throat, striped and 
stippled magenta. Very good. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 9 to 12 blooms, 
fairly compact, three open, size 3 in., 
wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 6 to 9 days. Increase 
fairly good. Planted 5715 and bloomed 
7/31 and 7/27 (large corm), requiring 
77 and 73 days. (XXX). 

LIiebesfeuer (Fitscher). Syn. Loves’ 
Fire Scarlet with carmine-crimson 
feather on lower petals toward throat. 
Brilliant and fine. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 35 in.; 15 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 3%4 in., wide open triangular, 
very good substance; blooming 6 days. 
Cormels fairly productive. Planted 5/14 
and bloomed 8/20, requiring 98 days. 
(XXXX). 

Lilac (Black). Lilac mottled with 
violet and yellow. Season wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 28 in.; 10 blooms, sep- 
arate, three open, size 2% in., wide open 
triangular, good substance; blooming 5 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/4 and 
bloomed 7/31, ens 88 days. (X). 

Lilae Royal (Meader). Intense lilac 
color. Beautiful. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 4 in., wide open form like 
America, excellent substance; blooming 
9 days. Increase good. Planted 5/10 
and bloomed 8/4, requiring 86 days. 
(XXXX). 

Lillian Webb (Diener). Strawberr 
pink lightly flecked with brown, wi 
velvety light maroon throat. Pretty and 

Season wet. Spike strong, slender, 
50 in., separate; 16 blooms, 4 to 5 open, 
size 3% in., wide open Lily form, very 
good substance; blooming 8 days. Pro- 
lific. Planted 5/1 and bloomed 8/3, re- 
quiring 94 days. (XXX). 

L’ Innocence (Vilmorin-Andrieux). 
Pure rose-pink shading to white midribs 
and throat, green deep in throat and 
starred rosy crimson. A few flakes of 
deep rose on édges. Very good; fine 
clear color. Season wet. Spike strong, 
30 in.; 5 to 12 blooms, according to size 
of corm, three to four open, compact, 
size 3 in., wide open Orchid form, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 5 to 12 days. 
Increase fair. Planted 5/18 and bloomed 
8/14, requiring 88 days. (XXX). 


Violet-rose 
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Lizzie (Childs). Pale blush white with 
brilliant red blotch. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 27 in.; 12 blooms, fairly compact, 
several open, size 3 in., well opened but 
floppy, fair substance; blooming 3 days. 
Cormels few. Planted 5/9 and bloomed 
9/7, requiring 121 days. (X). 

Louise (Wright). A beautifully clear 
lavender with blotch of velvety maroon 
towards throat. Fine for cutting. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 12 to 16 
blooms, compact, three to six open, size 
4 in., wide o Lily form, tips reflexing, 
excellent substance; blooming 10 to 14 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5/28 
and bloomed 8/25, requiring 88 days. 
(XXXX). Illustrated on page X, No. 1, 
Vol. VIII, THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Lucie (Gravereau).¢ Soft canary yel- 
low, Fine clear color, Season wet. 
Spike strong, slender, 36 in.; 14 blooms, 
compact, several open, size 3% in., wide 
open, véry substance; blooming 8 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/8 and 
bloomed 7/16, requiring 69 days. A very 
good early yellow for cutting. (XXX). 

Lustrous (Miller). Rosy vermilion 
blotched in throat with light clear yel- 
low, slightly shot with purplish red, mid- 
ribs of petals lighter. A distinct and 
beautifully colored variety. Season wet. 
Spike strong, branching, and often two 
per corm, 44 in.; 18 to 23 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 3% in., wide 
open triangular, very good substance; 
blooming 7 to 10 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5/31 and bloomed 8/28, requir- 
ing 89 days. (XXXX). 

utin (Originator not known). Cherry 
red, lower petals blotched deep crimson. 
Very good. Season wet. Spike strong, 
33 in.; 13 blooms, compact, several open, 
size 3% in., wide open, good substance; 
blooming 6 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5/18 and bloomed 8/19, requir- 
ing 98 days. (XXX). 

Lydia (Childs). Rosy violet suffused 

and shaded with rosy crimson, lower 
‘petals lined and feathered with rosy 
crimson, with midribs of scarlet-vermil- 
ion, Muddy coloring. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 24 in.; 15 blooms, compact, three 
open, size 3% in., wide open triangular, 
substance fair to good; klooming 4 to 6 
days. Increase fair to poor. Planted 
5/19 and bloomed 8/23, requiring 96 
days. (F), 
Mable Hubbard (Diener). Pure white, 
lower petals light canary on bases with 
violet spot. Pretty. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 48 in.; 18 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance, blooming 12 days. Increase fairly 
good. Planted 5/2 and bloomed 7/21, 
requiring 90 days. (XXX). 

Magnificus (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Cin- 
nabar or dull red with narrow midribs of 
white, and white blotches edged violet. 
Distinct and handsome. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 56 in.; 18 blooms, fairly 
compact, four open, size 5 in., wide open 
round, excellent substance; blooming 12 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5/11 and 
bloomed 8/3, requiring 84 days. (XXXX). 

Marianne (Pfitzer).¢ Creamy white 
shading on outside to tube of lavender- 
rose, by reflection pink on the inside; 
lower petals cream-yellow on _ bases 
blotched heavily scarlet to throat; mid- 
ribs dark blood-red. Pistil white, an- 
thers pale lavender. Very good as a cut 
flower. Season wet. Spike strong, 
slender, 34 in.; 7 to 12 blooms, separate, 
three open, size 3% in., wide open tri- 
angular, excellent substance; blooming 7 
to 12 days. Cormels fairly prolific. 
Planted 5/16 and bloomed 8/16, requir- 
ing 92 days. (XXX). 

Marie (Stalnaker). Deep salmon-pink, 
evenly splashed pure red, outside deeper; 
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fower petals blotched cream on bases, ex- 
treme bases being dotted scarlet and 
crimson to throat. Pistil light scarlet, 
anthers rosy lilac. Colors beautifully 
blended and distinct. Season wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 24 to 30 in.; 9 to 13 
blooms, according to size of corm, sepa- 
rate, three open, size 3% in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; bloomin 
i0 to 14 days. Increase good. Plan 
5/18 and bloomed 8/12 and 8718 feat 
y 
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Marie (Grullemans).¢ A _ fine clear 
mauve color. Season wet. Spike strong, 
44 in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, three 
to four open, size 4 in., wide open, very 
good substance; blooming 11 days. In- 
crease very le Planted 5/20 and 
bloomed 8/28, requiring 1 days. 
(XXXX). 


Marjorie Gage (Gage), Pure white 
with scarlet blotches. Véry . Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 37 in.; 15 blooms, 
compact, six open, size 4 in., wide open, 
excellent substance; blooming 10 days. 
Increase good. Planted 5/12 and bloomed 
8/4, uiring days. (XXX). 

Mars Foch (Kundetd; named and 
introduced by Fuld). Outside of petals 
delicate salmon-flesh blending to deep 
salmon on tips, the latter flaked deepest 
salmon; inside, salmon-flesh blending to 
rich salmon tips which are feathered 
deep salmon; lower petals blending to 
cream-yellow bases blotched orange which 
blends to midribs of ay wee scarlet; 
throat striped and stippled deep cardinal 
with carmine star deep ip throat. Col- 
ors blend beautifully. reg] master- 
piece of Kunderd’s. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 32-38 in.; 9 to 26 blooms, ac- 
cording to size of corm, compact, four to 
six open, size 5 in., wide open with broad 
ruffled petals, excellent substance; bloom- 
ing 12 to 16 days. Cormels very prolific. 
Planted 5/19 and bloomed 8/15 and 8/20 
(small corm), iring, respectively 88 
and 93 days. (XXXX). 

Mary Blackman Ls Spo me Vermii- 
ion heavily striped and splashed crimson, 
deeper on edges; lower petals shading to 
creamy yellow bases which are feathered, 
lined and stippled scarlet, throat lined 


ith cri tals 1 ij 
paper, Odd, ig the cpas wath Peace 








India, (Childs), Deg Vilmorin- 
Andrieux), Highland (McKib- 
bin), ete. Tho odd, is beautiful 


Season wet. Spikes strong, often two per 
— Pw «4 Q to 15 blooms, , fairly —_ 

ree to six ©; size in., wide 
= triangular, ed substance; 
blooming 6 to 10 days: Prolific. Planted 


5/18 and bloomed 8/9 and 8/11, requir- 
ing, respectively, 83 and 85 days. 
(XXXX). Illustrated herewith. 


Mary Elizabeth (Alexander). Laven- 
der-rose splashed near edges with light 
crimson, green throat lined with crimson; 
lower petals with lighter bases stippled 
and feathered crimson; outside deeper. 
Blooms from small corms, Very good. 
Season wet. Spikes strong, 14 in.; 3 
blooms (small corm), and 30 in. 13 
blooms (large corm), fairly compact, 
three open, size 3% to 3% in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; blooming 
8 and 12 days, respectively. Increase by 
division i Planted 5/18 and bloomed 
8/12 and 8/3 (large ¢orm), ee 
respectively, 86 and 77 days. ( KX). 

Mary ‘ober Reinhart (Diener). 
Creamy yellow blending to canary yel- 
low throat. A nice clear yellow for cut- 
“st Season wet. Spike strong, 38 in.; 
18 blooms, separate, four to six open, size 
3% in., wide open triangular, very good 
substance; blooming 8 days. Increase 
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very good. Planted 5/2 and bloomed 
7/30, requiring 89 days. (XXX). 

Master Wietse (Velthuys). Rosy ma- 
genta overlaid with deep purple, shaded 
with black. Satiny texture. Distinct 
from Mystery, (Tracy). Season wet. 
Spike strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, separate, 
three to four open, size 3 in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. 
nerease good. Planted 5/8 and bloomed 

fl, requiring 85 days. (XXX). 

‘aave Clay (Grullemans)? Clear 
mative in color, A nic bloom. Season 
wet. Spike strong, slender, 84 in.; 13 
blooms, separate, three open, size 3 in., 
wide open, very good substance; bloom- 
ing 8 days. Increase very good. Planted 
5/15 and bloomed 8/10, requiring 87 
days. (XXX). 

Maxwell (Brown). Light salmon-pink, 
flaked darker. Pretty. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 38 in.; 15 blooms, compact, 
4 to 6 open, size 4 in., wide open, very 

substance; blooming 8 days. Corm- 
els fairly productive. Planted 5/3 and 
bloomed 8/4, requiring 93 days. (XXX). 

Mayor (Childs). Rich rosy purple. 
Distinct, Season wet. Spike strong, 37 
in.; 15 blooms, compact, four open, size 

















Mary Blackman (Vaughan). Photo from 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, Illinois. 


8% in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 8 days, Increase good. Planted 
5/11 and bloomed 8/10, requiring 91 
days, | (XXX), ’ 

Ministre Pichon (Lemoine). Bright 
carmine-crimson, lower petals penciled 
and striped carmine on white. Growth 
not the best. Season wet. Spike in- 
clined A be weak, 30 = 10 ae com- 
pact. ree open, size in., wide open, 
good substance; blooming 5 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5/19 and 
bloomed 8/21, cous 94 days. (F). 

Miss Flora Sprague (Alexander). 
Lower petals white shading to cream 
bases blotched cardinal, shading black- 
maroon to throat of green which bears a 
semi-circle of scarlet; upper petals white 
with broad blotches of strawberry-pink 
which blend into the white; outside, the 
edges are white blending to tube of light 
cerise-pink; pistil white, anthers lilac- 

ink. Mistinet and very fine. Season wet. 

pike strong, 26 to 30 in.; 7 to 12 blooms, 
compact, three open, size 2% to 3% in., 
wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 7 to 12 days. Cormels 
prolific, Planted 5/18 and bloomed 8/18, 
requiring 92 days. (XXXX). 

Miss Maud Fay (Diener). Clear lav- 
ender-pink, midribs of petals distinctly 
lighter. Beautiful and fine for cutting. 
Season dry. Spike strong, 
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curved, 36 in.; 16 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, four to six open, size 4% in., wide 
open spreading, excellent substance; 
blooming 10 days. Cormels prolific. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, gracefully curved, 
48 in.; 18 blooms, six open, separate, size 
5 in., wide open spreading, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 14 days. Cormels very 
prolific. Planted 5/30 and bloomed 9/4, 
requiring 97 days, in & dry season. In 
4 wet season when planted 5/2, bloomed 
/18, requiring 77 days. (XXXX/. 
Mona Lisa (Kunderd)}. A very pale 
pink-tinted white. A soft and pleasing 
color, fine for ¢utting. Ruffled. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 15 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 4% in., wide 
open finely formed, excellent substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5/3 and bloomed 8/12, requiring 
101 days. (XXXX). 

Mme. Brunelet (Vilmorin-Andrieux). 
Pale lavender-pink, striped and splashed 
all over, inside and out, with deep rose, 
(general effect a rosy lavender); white 
central lines; lower petals slightly 
deeper, feathered “on bases with deep 
lavender-rose; throat light with carmine 
lines. Pistil and anthers tinted rose-pink 
and lavender. Pretty. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 30 in.; 9 to 12 blooms, com- 
pact, three to four open, size 3 in., wide 
open Lily form, excellent substance; 
blooming 8 to 10 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5/17 and bloomed 8/1, 
requiring 76 days. (XXX). Illustrated 
29, Vol. IX, THe FLower 


Monsieur B. Verlot (Lemoine (7)). 
Dark wine-red with bright yellow blotches 
on lower petals. Fine. Season wet. 
Spike strong, graceful, 44 in.; 16 blooms, 
separate, four open, size 4 in., wide open, 
excellent substance; blooming 12 days. 
Increase good. Planted 5/10 and bloomed 
8/20, requiring 102 days. (XXXX). 

Mr. Brown (Stalnaker). A clear brown 
color. Distinct and novel. Season wet. 
Spike strong, slender, 33 in.; 9 to 14 
blooms, fairly compact, four open, size 
3 in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 6 to 9 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5/3 and bloomed 7/28, 8/1 and 
8/8 (small corm), requiring, respectively, 
86, 90 and 97 days. (XXXX). 

Mr. Theodore (Keur).¢ Clear scarlet, 
lower petals blotched white which is in 
turn spotted scarlet. Distinct and fine. 
Season wet, Spike strong, 36 in.; 16 
blooms, compact, four to six open, size 
4 in, wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 11 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/28 and bloomed 8/27, requir- 
ing 91 days. (XXXX). 

Mrs, Emma Tucker (Gage). Syn. Em- 
ma Tucker.* Soft lavender pink, lower 
petals blotched rosy purple. 
that is fine for cutting. 
Spike strong; 40 in.; 16 blooms, compact, 
many open, size 4% in., wide open, ex- 
cellent substance, blooming 10 days. Pro- 
lific. Planted 5/11 and bloomed 8/3, re- 
quiring 84 days. (XXXX). 


*Catalogue of Jelle Roos, Concord, Mass. 
(Part VI continued in August issue) 


A long period of Gladiolus bloom 
is best secured by planting at in- 
tervals. Those who have written on 
this subject have generally recom- 
mended two weeks between plantings, 
but on account of difference in weather 
conditions, we think a better rule to 
follow would be three weeks between 
plantings in April, two weeks be- 
tween plantings during May and one 
week during June. 
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Editorial Notes 

The article by Mr. and Mrs. Evans 
of Cheshire, Connecticut, which ap- 
pears in this department, was read at 
a recent meeting of the Garden Club. 
Needless to say it was greatly enjoyed. 
The reading was frequently inter- 
rupted to discuss the various points 
brought out. 

One member, at least, is already 
trying the effect of planting in larger 
groups of each kind. The perennial 
“nursery” planted a year ago is sup- 
plying a nice assortment of young 
plants for the hardy borders. They 
are being arranged (May) in groups 
of ‘six or more as the space will allow. 





A good many seedlings did not sur- 
vive the Winter. Foxgloves and Can- 
terbury Bells evidently are better 
without protection. Not one of hun- 
dreds lived. The seedling bed was pro- 
tected by boards placed around it, 
making a large box, which was cov- 
ered by other boards laid across the 
top. We will try again this year and 
leave the Foxgloves and Canterbury 
Bells with no protection, trusting 
there will be snow enough for them. 





We wonder if the creeper “bright 
with yellow flowers,” which Mr. Evans 
speaks of as so effectively filling the 
joints of a rough stone!’ flagging, was 
the “money plant” of our childhood, 
probably the same that Dreer gives as 
Creeping Jennie or Moneywort (Lysi- 
machia Nummularia). The descrip- 
tion sounds as though it might be. 





An order of Chrysanthemums from 
a Pennsylvania house was received in 
poor condition, owing to the foliage 
being tco damp. Mention was made 
of this fact on a card when the postage 
was sent. A few days later a second 
shipment of the order arrived in fine 
condition. Certainly we received a 
very square deal. 





To get full enjoyment out of gar- 


dening take out with you, field-glasses 
and perhaps a camera. To be sure 
some minutes will be lost from weed- 
ing but a rest off and on is necessary. 
Even in the city “back~yard” field- 
glasses come handy when an unfamil- 
iar note is heard. A little patience 
will usually discover the musician 
flitting about among the foliage. 

Lots of the backache and dreariness 
of just weeding will disappear if the 
ears are listening to the various bird 
songs. One rather cloudy morning in 
May the air was simply filled with 
melody. Numbers of Goldfinches were 
singing their sweetest with the Wrens 
a close second. The Robins hearing 
the chorus joined in, making the gar- 
den a delightful spot for the morning’s 
work. 

A sleeping-dining porch is indeed a 
blessing, enabling the family to live 
in the garden among the birds and 
flowers. 

Who wouldn’t prefer to have a 
young daughter say, “What lots of 
birds we have! I just love them,” 
than to have her able to talk of noth- 
ing but moving picture stars? 





Who knows the proper name for 
“Moss Peony,” “Has foliage much like 
a Cosmos and surrounding the bud 
like a Moss Rose.” A request has come 
in for aid in obtaining it. Also for 
Christmas Rose (Hellebore) not listed 
in any of the catalogues. 


Useful Hints for July 


Sowing is about over, many of the 
choicest blooms have passed, but there 
is plenty to be done. Enthusiasm be- 
gins to fag. It takes considerable 
more will power to keep the amateur 
gardener down to business now that 
the really hot days have arrived. 

Laziness now means at least partial 
failure among the many plants started 
during the gardening fever time in 
May. Pests must be fought, also dis- 
ease. Hence the sprayer must be kept 
ever handy. Pyrox is a good combi- 
nation spray, destroying both bugs 
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and fungus growths. Tobacco must 
be constantly applied to plants trou- 
bled by aphids. 

Hoeing cannot be stopped during 
this month as the soil must be loosened 
up after each rain. 





Just keeping faded flowers picked 
off is quite a -bit of work. While 
among the vegetables harvesting is 
coming along rapidly. If the string 
beans are kept closely picked the 
bushes will bear until frost. 





During this month, as all through 
the season, prospective changes for 
another season must be jotted down 
in the garden book. 

What gardener does not constantly 
think while viewing the various parts 
of the garden: “I will do so and so 
next year. I want this or that next 
year.” 

Gardening is always looking ahead 
and working toward an ideal which is 
probably never quite reached and 
which changes as the worker pro- 
gresses in garden lore. 





A Lesson in Patience 


If you wish to develop your patience 
just try photographing birds. From 
early morn until dewy eve the bird 
bath is occupied by one or more ener- 
getic splashers. Ordinarily they do not 
mind spectators who are reasonably 
quiet. Focus the camera however and 
seat yourself ready to get a good pic- 
ture of one or more Robins and see 
what happens. Robins galore will come 
“worming” on the lawn and “running” 
over the newly seeded garden but, take 
a bath? Not they while you sit with 
that “queer thing” pointed their way. 

Finally, finding that too much time 
is being idled away, the camera is 
placed on a box all ready “to shoot.” 
The operator goes to work weeding 
and digging. By and by happening to 
turn around a nice big Robin is dis- 
covered splashing away. Slowly and 
stealthily the camera is reached and 
the bulb squeezed. Master Robin is 
caught bathing at last. A Chipping 
Sparrow was “snapped” without much 
difficulty. As for English Sparrows, 
they are too easy and common to 
bother with. 


The Utica Garden Club has started 
a new venture. With the very efficient 
and enthusiastic aid of the Public Li- 
brary staff a more or less continuous 
flower show is being carried on in the 
Art Gallery of the Library Building. 

Special features have been Irises, 
Peonies and Roses, but all flowers are 
welcomed. Among the uncommon 
kinds was the Siberian Coral Lily, 
a biennial raised from seed by Dr. 
Clara Smith at the State Hospital. 

Any grower who would like to ex- 
hibit flowers may do so by mailing 
same to Utica Public Library, Gar- 
cen Club Exhibit, the object being 
to aid amateurs in selecting choice 
named varieties. 
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Planning and Planting for Color Effect 


BY ALFRED F. EVANS and LUCY M. EVANS 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


POREwoRD by Louise Beebe 
Wilder in her book entitled “Colour 
in My Garden.” 


“In his garden every man may be his 
own artist. without apology or explana- 
tion. Here is one spot where each may 
experience the “romance of possibility,” 
may give free rein to his fancy, and 
gather his living materials into composi- 
tions as gay, as splendid, or aS wan as 
his individual enjoyment of color dic- 


tates. 

“*Parterres embroidered like a petti- 
coat’ are for some; gardens tricked out 
in all the tints and shades of a single 
colour, are for others; still others find 
their pleasure in a throng of many-hued 
flowers smiling with the naiveté of an 
old-fashioned bouquet in defiance of criti- 
cism. And there are many like myself 
who know the delight of seeking to fash- 
ion from the myriad shades and diverse 
forms laid to our hand, a series of lovely 
pictures to rejoice the eyes throughout 
the growing year. No phase of garden- 
ing is to me so fascinating as this schem- 
ing with flower colors, the more so per- 
haps that no arbitrary laws may be 
laid down for our following. 

“(Each within his green enclosure is 
a creator and no two shall reach the same 
conclusion;. nor shall we, any more than 
other creative workers, be ever wholly 
satisfied with our accomplishment. Ever 
a season ahead of us floats the vision of 
perfection and herein lies its perennial 
charm.) 

** * ** ** * ** * 

“The one colour gardens that are at 
present enjoying a good deal of favor 
seem to me satisfactory mainly as 
achievements. They are apt to be mo- 


-notonous in effect, are seldom truly har- 


monious, and fail to give the pleasure 
generally derived from gardens where 
all colours are blended and contrasted 
finely and where no lovely flower is shut 
out because it fails to offer a blue or a 
pink variety. 

“It is true that in the natural progress 
of the seasons we have certain colours 
predominating at certain periods. The 
earliest colour scheme of the garden, as 
of the world beyond its walls, is yellow 
and white, this is followed by the rose 
colour of late Spring and early Summer 
when fruit blossoms and then Rores 
adorn the world. Next comes the blue 
and yellow of midsummer, which deepen 
to scarlet, gold, and purple as Autumn 
lavishly spreads the colours. This nat- 
ural scheme of color we may modify or 
accentuate as much as we like, but to 
choose it as a sort of underlying theme 
much simplifies our work, since there are 
always plenty of good and willing flow- 
ers decked in the prevailing colours of 
the season. 

“(No occupation known to me is so 
absorbing as the distributing and ar- 
ranging of flowers in a garden with a 
view to creating beautiful pictures, but 
each gardener will have his own way of 
going about it. The enjoyment of colour 
is, in a garden, as elsewhere, entirely a 
matter of individual feeling and, what- 
ever the result, it is mete that every 
garden should be a personal manifesta- 
tien.) Whether our desire be toward a 


whole garden full of vibrant stirring 
hues, or whether we turn from all save 
wistful violets and tender blues, is not 
nearly so important as that each of us 
should feel free to express himself—his 
most extravagant, whimsical, ardent, 
honest self; to work out his own theories 
and bring his bit of earth to what seems 
to him its finest and fittest expression.” 





The foregoing is from Louise Beebe 
Wilder’s “Colour in My Garden.” It 
is to this book that I am indebted for 
many beautiful impressions and much 
detailed information. 

I am neither a landscape architect 
nor a painter, but it happens that in 
a purely amateur way, the subject has 
long been something of a hobby with 
me. 

I have noticed that those with whom 
the planting of flower gardens is a 
hobby may be divided generally into 
two classes, which I have distin- 
guished from each other by calling 
one class horticulturists and the other 
gardeners. To the former the raising 
of individual plants and flowers of 
special merit is of the first importance, 
and to this end they give each plant 
the maximum regard for its proper 
development, and plant it so as to fa- 
cilitate the easiest and most thorough 
cultivation. The gardener on the 
other hand thinks of the effect of his 
garden as a whole, and is willing to 
sacrifice the individual plant a little 
for the sake of the general effect. 
Since the day I started to plant my 
first flower garden, I have always been 
in the latter class. To me it matters 
little, if a flower be beautiful, whether 
it conforms to the highest standard of 
its species or not, and a mass of flow- 
ers growing in a garden, has always 
been more beautiful to me, than any 
number of cut flowers in the house. 

When I first determined to have a 
garden of my own, I knew very little 
of plants or flowers, their habits, or 
how to raise them, but I had a mental 
picture of masses of color, both flow- 
ers and foliage, and with this in mind, 
and one or two books on gardening, I 
sat down and made a plan of my gar- 
den. Even in its first season, in spite 
of my ignorance of many things, be- 
cause I had a definite idea of what I 
was striving for, that garden showed 
color effects that surprised many of 
our more experienced garden friends. 

Since then I have planned several 
other gardens, and I have always 
used a garden plan. In doing this, I 
have tried to picture the effect of 
groups of certain plants, in their 
masses of color. 

I think it is obvious that a flower 
garden means color. When we plant 
a flower garden we are consciously or 
not, striving for color effects. How 
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to obtain such effects would be the 
principal study of the flower gardener. 
. It has been my good fortune, due 
to my profession, to visit some very 
fine private gardens, including some 
of the finest in America. On many of 
these, money has been lavished in 
great sums to employ the highest pro- 
fessional talent and a vast amount of 
labor, and to purchase numberless 
plants and trees. Many of the effects 
produced in such gardens must of ne- 
cessity be beyond the dreams of the 
average amateur, but I noticed in all 
of them, one effect which is in a simple 
way, within the reach of us all, the 
effect produced by massing flowering 
plants, so that at all seasons there will 
be at certain spots a mass of a single 
color or of several harmonizing colors. 
It is difficult to carry details of such 
scenes in one’s memory, but certain 
pictures have been preserved in my 
mind, due to some particularly strik- 
ing quality, and in each instance the 
effect was produced by simple means, 
although its impressiveness was due 
also to quantity and extent. 

I recall thousands of yellow Tulips 
in an irregular edging along winding 
paths, a rocky terrace surmounted by 
a rough rubble stone wall. The whole 
covered with pink climbing Roses, and 
winding up and around the terrace 
steps, of rough stone, and paths of 
rough stone flagging. In all the joints 
of these stones a creeper grew— 
bright with yellow flowers. I have 
never learned the name. 

On an estate at Lake George I saw 
the humble Rudbeckia—The Golden 
Glow—zlorified by planting in a huge 
mass, probably 200 feet long and 10 
feet wide. As it was in full flower 
when I saw it, it made as brilliant a 
sight as one can imagine. A some- 
what similar effect I remember on 
quite a modest place—a mass of 
Coreopsis growing in the corner of a 
lawn by the roadside. The effect of 
the comparatively humble plants 
grown in masses has left an impres- 
sion on my mind deeper than that of 
rarer and more particular plants. The 
finest gardens seek for such effects, 
and from these and similar examples 
I have come to believe that the first 
principal of decoration is also the first 
principal of planting—for color effect 
—that is; concentration and massing. 

A single plant is lost, two or three 
are barely noticed, a dozen good sized 
plants make a noticeable group—a 
larger number may become a dominat- 
ing feature, and a mass of hundreds 
of almost any flowering plant will 
catch and hold the eye. Therefore, I 
advise no matter how small or how 
large your garden may be—place all 
your flowering shrubs and plants 
where they will catch and hold the 
eye. A bed of a single color without 
a foil is apt to be a disappointment. 

I am particularly fond of Delphin- 
iums, but I remember seeing a large 
bed of this plant exclusively, which 
was extremely disappointing, in fact, 
quite flat in effect for lack of another 
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contrasting or harmonious color or a 
proper setting. 

In planning a garden for color ef- 
fect it is important to bear in mind 
these things. 

First—Plant in clumps for masses 
of color. 

Second—Arrange each individual 
clump and adjacent clumps with har- 
monious ¢olors. 

Third—Plant for succession of 
bloom—with the idea. of color har- 
monies. 

Fourth—Every garden and every 
part of it needs a setting and a back- 
ground. 

Shrubs are perhaps the best back- 
ground and are certainly the easiest 
to get. A lawn is a good setting but 
a poor background. I would plant 
shrubs and small trees behind all 
borders and in between so as to form 
breaks. Such breaks are valuable to 
separate color groups that are out of 
harmony, and by adding a little mys- 
tery and a succession of surprises. 

I do not greatly like a garden that 
I may see at a glance unless it be too 
small for any other result. 

By using flowering shrubs for this 
purpose very »eautiful effects may be 
had, usually at the season when most 
needed. 

If you have large trees on your prop- 
erty, they will add greatly . to the 
charm of your garden if it is planned 
so that they form part of the picture 
—if you lack them—plant the quick 
growing flowering shrubs. 

Fifth—Remember that the foliage 
of your flowering plants is a very im- 
portant part of your garden. The foli- 
age of plants that have stopped flow- 
ering should add greatly to the effect 
of your borders, and I advocate close 
planting so that the soil is shaded and 
weeds are discouraged. 

In approaching the subject of color 
it is a matter of individual taste. What 
seems beautiful to one may be any- 
thing but beautiful to another. There 
is no standard by which one may 
work. 

Generally I feel that if one avoids 
magenta and the very brilliant scar- 
lets or plants these only where they 
cannot clash with other colors, if one 
uses plenty of foliage and scatters 
white flowers among the most brilliant 
ones, no very great color sins are 
likely to be committed. 

In earliest Spring there is little 
danger of jarring notes. One may 
plant the white and purple and yellow 
Crocuses and blue Scillas in clumps or 
masses in the lawn, or under the Apple 
trees in an old orchard—without dan- 
ger. I think they are most effective 
when so mixed. The Hepaticas and 
Grape Hyacinths are at that time 
lovely in the rock garden. The Daffo- 
dils, Narcissi and Tulips may be 
planted together. The early Tulips in 
tones of pink and lavender may be 
grouped together without much care. 
Later with the Darwin Tulips one 


must be careful not to have clashing 
colors. Many Hyacinths would fit into 
the color scheme, but they have become 
so expensive that few of us can have 
them in large quantities. At this sea- 
son we have quite commonly the laven- 
der, pink and white Phlox Subulata or 
Moss Pink, and the blue and white 
Myosotes. Meantime the shrubs have 
blossomed—the Forsythia and Spirea 
are being succeeded by the white and 
pink Dogwood—Cherries, Peaches and 
Plums, with the Rhododendrons, the 
yellows all giving way to white and 
ink. 

Plant blue Flax among white Iris 
and plant blue Flax among the Peren- 
nial Poppies. When once started in 
a garden it will self sow and spring 
up in unexpected places. 

The common white Flax—also is a 
charming plant intermingled with 
Gypsophila paniculata. The grey-white 
and porcelain-white with the delicate 
greenery of both creates a charming 
effect. 

The blue and pink Flax, suited to 
the rock garden, are very delicate and 
beautiful, but the annual grandiflorum 
—the color of red wine held up to the 
light—no garden should be without. 
The Flax plants may be raised from 
seed and reappear each year as the an- 
nual Larkspur does. 

Valerian or Garden Heliotrope waves 
its pink and grey lacy heads above the 
Oriental Poppies, Irises and Sweet 
Williams... It is a perennial that 
spreads so rapidly it should be con- 
trolled by leaving a wee bit here and 
there where wanted. 

We must not overlook the Colum- 
bines in their wonderful variety of 
colors and shapes. They fill in the 
dark shaded spots beautifully. The na- 
tive yellow and red—though it shows 
a combination that is distasteful to 
me—loses some of its garishness when 
banked by Ferns and white blooms. 
I have it in my garden—purely for 
association. It grows very plentifully 
in a country place on Long Island 
— I spent a great part of my child- 


The long spurred varieties show al- 
most every tint of every color known. 
The foliage of the Columbine is as 
lacy and beautiful as a Maidenhair 
Fern. Can you remember the thrill 
that. you had when you saw the first 
little curled brown leaves come up? 

Ruskin says, “The Poppy is the most 
transparent and delicate of ail the 
blossoms of the field, the rest, nearly 
all of them depend on the texture of 
their surface for color, but the Poppy 
is painted glass. It never glows so 
brightly as when held to the light. It 
is a flame and warms the heart like 
a blood ruby.” 

He evidently referred to the Flan- 
ders Poppy—the wild Poppy that one 
associates with white Daisies and blue 
Corn flowers—the floral wreaths that 
little girls used to wear in their large 
white hats. 
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The Shirley Poppies are the most 
tantalizing of flowers: They always 
make me think of fairies that have 
forgotten to go back to their homes 
when the sun came up. They are like 
Cinderella who was having such a good 
time that she “forgot.” If I am early 
enough to see them before the sun gets 
too hot—it is a sight to fill my heart 
with joy. If I take a bowl of water— 
plunge the flowers up to their necks— 
they may last in the house, but they 
are more apt not to. 

Their flowering period is so short 
that many of us do not want to bother 
with them. They cannot be trans- 
planted—they must be sown where 
they are to remain. Mark out spaces 
along your border—irregular spaces or 
spots,—fence off these with clothes 
pins and string and sow the tiny seeds 
very thinly or mix with earth. I do 
this with Mignonette and annual Lark- 
spur. If such spots, sacred to the 
Poppies, are made every three or four 
feet apart they make little surprise 
patches and are not as distressing a 
sight when starting to fade as when 
they are sown in larger areas. 

The double fringed Poppies are also 
very beautiful. I had some last Sum- 
mer that did not look unlike Peonies. 

No garden should be without Pinks 
in their many varieties. They, and 
the Phlox drummondi, may be planted 
as were the Poppies, in spots enclosed 
by a fence to prevent their. being mis- 
taken for weeds. 

When I say—Roses for June—I feel 
like laying down my pen. I cannot do 
justice to the subject. A Rose garden 
is the loveliest thing to say, to think 
and to own. The Dr. Van Fleet and 
Silver Moon planted together on a 
trellis, is there anything lovelier—or 
a pink Dorothy Perkins climbing over 
a stone wall with Lemon Lilies and 
Iris Dalmatica in the foreground? 

Canterbury Bells, Lupines, Fox- 
gloves, Peonies, Iris and Roses, why 
can’t Burbank do something to hold 
back some of these beauties so that we 
can have some in August, when so 
many gardens look as if the family 
who belonged to them had gone on a 
vacation? 

June is the pink month—not the 
pink that the nurserymen sometimes 
mistake for magenta, but the pink of 
the Wild Rose. 

The Gardens are wearing blue this 
year. We have heard much more 
about blue of late years than we did 
fifteen years ago. Fifteen years ago 
we had lovely blue Canterbury Bells, 
which created quite a sensation. They 
seemed quite rare ther. We had al- 
ways known the Myosotes—the low 
growing Campanula, Ageratum—and 
many other of the “old-fashioned” 
flowers—but it was not until I came to 
Cheshire that I had ever heard of the 
Anchusa Italica and the Mertensias. 

Delphiniums are especially lovely 
where planted among white Madonna 
Lilies, Shasta Daisies or any flower of 
soft yellows, cream, or apricot. Plant 
pale blue Delphiniums and feathery 
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Meadow Rue against a background of 
pale pink Roses. ~ 

The brightest yellow flowers all 
grow naturally in full sunshine. Those 
found in shaded places are usually 
green in tint. Yellow naturally sug- 
gests Coreopsis, Calendulas, Zinnias— 
the lemon and orange Day Lilies, the 
evening Primrose. The yellow and 
orange Lilies planted on a bank or 
leading up a driveway, as at the Tif- 
fany Estate at Cold Spring Harbor, are 
very beautiful and free from blight 
and insect pests. 

With August comes the Gladioli. If 
planting for color effect they must be 
known varieties and their season of 
bloom must be known. How many of 
us have used unnamed varieties and 
found that what was to have been a 
mass of color resulted in a few strag- 
gling blooms? 

Gladioli and Pansies are at home 
planted in a Rose garden, because they 
do not try to crowd the Queens of flow- 
ers off their thrones. 

The Snapdragons—tall and low 
growing give a great variety. Last 
Summer I had one of those accidental 
effects of color that are such a joy— 
flame colored spikes of bloom—shot up 
from a dainty mass of Nigella—(Love- 
in-the-mist). I also planted Nigella 
among my salmon-pink Balsam and the 
effect was as dainty and soft as a blue 
eyed baby. 

What do you thing of when you see 
Hollyhocks? I have not time to tell 
you but I know. 

Phlox—the tall growing varieties 
are perhaps the most substantial of 
our perennials. The most leng suffer- 
ing—they usually are to be found in 
the garden of a deserted house— 
where everything else has gone. 


Try planting the white Miss Lingard 
with scarlet Pentstemon barbatus—or 
mallow pink Phlox with Mullein Pinks, 
and the white and purple Phlox with 
fluffy clouds of Gypsophila between. 
Plant salmon-pink Phlox with Shasta 
Daisies. 

A September garden used to be a 
gloom garden to me. It was the be- 
ginning of the end, as it were, but with 
Labor Day comes a mass of Dahlias of 
every description—a cornucopia of 
plenteous color. From the most deli- 
cate pink to the richest bronze yellow 
and red September Dahlias fill the 
heart with gladness. 

The Coxcombs were very much “the 
thing” around New York last Fall. I 
have not been educated up to them— 
but the Scabiosa and Buddleia were 
beautiful. 


The Michaelmas Daisies and Trito- 
mas tone in finely with the foliage of 
Autumn. 

The Asters in their various colors 
—I usually give a place by themselves. 

With the Sunflowers and Rud- 
beckias we get rather harsh color ef- 
fects—but they are not as glaring as 
if they came earlier in the season. The 
iron weed and Boltonia group well. 
Flashes of yellow Sunflowers with 
bluish Rue, and masses of white Phlox 
make a picture to last in the mem- 
ory. 

Last but not least are the Chrysan- 
themums. I never count on them for 
color effect because they are usually 
frost killed before I can half appreci- 
ate the fact that they have bloomed, 
and I have to abruptly turn my 
thoughts to house plants, realizing 
that Summer, scarcely here, is gone 
until another year. 








The Newer Roses 


Wher. in bloom last year notes were 
taken of the following varieties as they 
were seen growing in the nursery lines. 
The growing test is always a good one, 
but as the plants were all of the char- 
acter known as maidens—that is, budded 
where they were standing—the previous 
season, some of the sorts may not appear 
of such excellence under the more general 
conditions, after replanting, pruning, and 
soon. Be this as it may, we have a very 
fine set of massing and, in some cases, 
show Roses introduced since the war by 
such raisers as the Dicksons, S. McGredy, 
B. R. Cant, W. Easlea, and E. J. Hicks. 
New varieties are just now going on just 
a few lines in color, tinted yellows, amber 
shades, pinks, and reds, and it would 
seem that Rayon d’Or and Caroline Test- 
out have something to do with the Po 
entage of many, beautiful indeed in their 
coloring, as well as foliage, in quite a 
number of instances, stout and almost 
proof against mildew. Charles K. Doug- 


las, a particularly brilliant crimson; 
Christine, yellow, not too vigorous; Coun- 
tess of Warwick, yellow, edged pink; 
Covent Garden, a capital crimson, which 
is also considered good for forcing; E. 
Godfrey Brown, a fine deep red, that will 
produce show blooms; Frances Gaunt, 
deep fawn ssing to a lighter shade. 
Golden Emb appears the better of the 
Rayon d’Or type; Golden Ophelia, likely 
to be most esteemed for massing as well 
as for forcing under glass; Independence 
Day, tinted amber or apricot; Lady 
Dixon, pink on fawn, nice size and form; 
Larnica, orange-red, nice in the bud; 
Los Angeles,salmon-pink shade, an Amer- 
ican variety of rare merit; Louise Bald- 
win, deep amber shade; Mrs. E. J. Hicks, 
pink opening to white; Mrs. George Mar- 
riott, cream suffused Rose, nice show 
flower; Mrs. Henry Balfour, white edged 
Rose, distinct and pretty; Mrs. Henry 
Morse, rosy red, also good for exhibition 
blooms; Mrs. Redford, deep fawn shade: 
The Queen Alexandra, red shaded old 
gold, distinct and choice. 
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Later introduced sorts noted for trial 
are: Earl Haig and J. J. Glassford, crim- 
sons; Margaret Horton, deep to lighter 
fawn; Martha Drew, white with Rose- 
shaded centre; Mrs. Charles Lamplough, 
lemon; Mrs. H. K. Darlington, light yel- 
low; Rev. F. Page Roberts, a most prom- 
ising yellow; Madame Butterfly, a giori- 
fied form of Ophelia from America; 
Souvenir dé Claudius Pernet, yellow; 
Souvenir de George Beckwith; salmon- 
pink, of Continental origin.—H. S. (in 
Gardening Illustrated) (English) 


The popularity of the Rose will be 
greatly enhanced with the introduction 
of more hardy varieties. It is dis- 
couraging to the average flower lover 
to lose at least three out of four va- 
rieties from winterkilling. 


Measuring the Growth of Trees 


In the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society for August, 1921. 
Dr. D. T. Macdougal gives the results of 
observations, made with a dendrometer, 
on the growth of trees. It was found 
that the period in which enlargement of 
trunks takes place is comparatively brief 
even in places in which the season is of 
indeterminate duration. Growth is an 
activity of an embryogenic tract of tissue, 
the activity of which depends upon en- 
vironmental conditions, and no part of 
the observations suggested a seasonal 
rhythmic action. 

The trunks of all the trees measured 
show a daily variation in size, by which 
the maximum is reached shortly after 
sunrise and the minimum at a time after 
noon, dependent upon external agencies. 
These variations appear to depend upon 
the water-balance in the woody cylinder, 
are greatest in the seasons in which wa- 
ter-loss from the crown is greatest, are 
least in the cooler or damper seasons, and 
are to be detected in the records even in 
the period of most rapid enlargements of 
the trunk. The trunk of a tree may, in 
fact, be compared to the supply hose of 
a fire engine coupled to a hydrant. When 
the pressure from the mains is enough 
to supply water faster than it can be 
pumped out, the hose is distended. When 
the engine tends to take water faster 
than it would be delivered by the system, 
the hose would tend to collapse. Some- 
thing of this sort takes place in many 
trees which have been kept under obser- 
vation. The conduit in this case, how- 
ever, is not a simple pipe or a set of 
pipes, but is made up of vessels through 
which water may pass under capillary 
conditions, and enclosed box-like trac- 
heids which may be only partially filled 
with water. When water is withdrawn 
from such a system faster than it is taken 
in the resulting changes in form and size 
are complex in character, but are ex- 
pressed by the well-defined daily equaliz- 
ing variations which are of a character- 
istic type for each kind of tree. ; 

Awakening and growth of the terminal 
buds with resultant elongation of leaders 
and branches generally begins some time 
before enlargement of the trunk takes 
place in many trees. The period separa- 
ting the two may in extreme cases be no 
more than a week. 

The fact that growth depends upon 
physical conditions largely external in- 
stead of being a manifestation of a 
rhythm on the part of the tree is well 
evidenced by tests in which trees which 
had ceased to grow with the seasonal 
drying out of the soil were awakened by 
the introduction of a renewed water sup- 
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WING to the unusually early 
season, most of our exhibitions 
are a thing of the past, and if 
perchance I do not mention the 

names of all winners, may I be for- 
given in advance? Before reading the 
roll I wish to mention one in San Jose, 
Calif. it was not an A. I. S. show, but 
one of our members, Horace G. Kees- 
ling, carried off many prizes with an 
exhibit of garden clumps as dug from 
the garden and it proved a novel in- 
novation. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


On May 9 and 10, the second Flower 
Festival organized by the James River 
Garden Club took place and when I 
read that there were six exhibitors in 
the class calling for twenty-five varie- 
ties, I knew of their success. As a 
matter of fact it is to become an an- 
nual affair and when I remember that 
we did our bit in helping Mrs. Wheel- 
wright to organize the first Richmond 
Flower Show I feel that our work has 
not been in vain. That Mr. Farr should 
have done his part in awarding Mrs. 
Wheelwright the Medal for a display 
of garden clumps arranged for effect 
seems only the proper reward for her 
fine work. I think many of us may take 
pattern from her grouping of laven- 
ders in blue and pink, as we might find 
them in the garden. The other prizes 
were well distributed and I can well 
imagine that this one exhibit gave dis- 
tinction to the show. 


NEW YORK 


With the mention of Mr. Farr as a 
judge I immediately thought of his 
splendid showing which won First 
Prize in the fifty variety class at New 
York. The flowers were in prime con- 
dition; in fact, exhibits brought from 
Washington and Boston were of better 
quality than those from the near-by 
commercial growers. T. F. Donahue, 
(Boston) carried off the Amateur 
Sweepstake, Miss Sturtevant received 
a number of prizes, and Mr. Shull 
also an award. It would seem that we 
have been mistaken in thinking that 
Irises could be shown only at local 
exhibits. Varieties staged by John 
Scheepers, Inc. and the Cedar Hill 
Nurseries were particularly fine. I 
saw Crusader and Lady Foster, Am- 
bassadeur, Ballerine, Dominion, Tri- 
anon, Seminole, Shekinah, B. Y. Mor- 
rison, and so many other novelties that 
my mind still is in a whirl. John 
Lewis Childs, Inc. was awarded the 
Commercial Sweepstake through sharp 
competition in a number of classes and 
a particularly well-arranged big dis- 
play. 

I was much disappointed in the class 
for Garden Clubs. Probably the fact 
that the date of the show was advanced 
explains the few entries, but the ar- 


rangement staged by Mrs. E. A. Peck- 


ham for the New Rochelle club made 
me want to see a whole lot more. It 
was a delightful grouping of old favor- 
ites and compared most favorably with 
the effect made by the many vases in 
artistic arrangement. In this class, 
lst, a vase given by Mrs. Charles 
H. Stout, was awarded Mrs. James 
Montague for a harmonious blending 
of Queen of May, Her Majesty, dull 
purple beech, Nepeta Mussini, and Col- 
umbine, in a grayed green pot. The 
second prize went to Mrs. Cleveland 
for a simple showing of her orientalis 
seedling Mariposa, the stalks rising 


Iris show at Franklin, Tenn., described in the Ne 


Connell. 


from a dull green, wavy-edged plate. 
I liked both of these awards particu- 
larly because they suggest combina- 
tions that are easily carried out in 
the garden. Eremurus gave distinc- 
tion to one of the larger vases and all 
in all the New Rochelle ladies went 
home with almost a dozen prizes. Next 
year I think New Rochelle will stage 
a show that will prove a record win- 
ner; it has the spirit and the fine va- 
rieties as well. We owe them a lot 
not only for their exhibits, but also 
for their splendid work in checking 
synonyms in the Test Garden. This 
meant bi-weekly visits and is much 
needed work. You will see the resuits 
in our published records. 

Miss Sturtevant, Mr. Shull, and Mr. 
Presby all showed seedlings and as it 
will not be long, probably, before they 
are in the trade, I shall take space to 
mention them individually. Harriet 
Presby is perhaps a shade lighter than 
Pauline (Farr) but I should say at 
least four feet in height and of suffi- 
cient size not to appear small. In the 
Test Garden it has proved of rampant 





Note tables and milk bottles arranged e° 
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growth and appeared to equally fine 
advantage. I could wish for more dis- 
tinctive coloring, but cannot but ad- 
mire its superlative growth. Morning 
Splendor (Shull) is extremely rich in 
its petunia violet and raisin purple 
tones and of fine height, form, and 
texture, while Nimbus (Shull) though 
not. shown in sufficient form to receive 
an award, I considered very good, tall, 
upstanding, sizable, and of very rich 
dulled blue-purple tones. Yellow Moon 
and Gold Imperial, both Sturtevant 
seedlings are of the Shekinah type, the 
first soft yellow with indefinite vein- 
ing at the throat, the second deep yel- 
low with vivid orange beard. Jennett 
Dean (Sturt.) a big, pale flower 
flushed pink-lavender also received 
Honorable Mention. 

Among the novelties, Lent A. Wil- 


;: 


ae 108 tee 


‘e report of C. P. 
vribed in the text. 


liamsce’s. agh present in many ex- 
hibits » d its fine reputation. Am- 
bassadeur was of the first rank, a 
glorified Alcazar with an added 
warmth of tone. Dominion was color- 
ful, but proved a disappointment to 
me as I dislike a crowded stem. Dimity, 
Hilda, Princess Toto, Camelot, all Bliss 
plicatas, are thoroughly good but hard 
to remember as individuals; Cretonne 
was very rich and the older Lord of 
June, Crusader, and Lady Foster are 
as we have known them. In Mr. 
Scheepers’ exhibit appeared a flower 
that, if a seedling, has promise of be- 
ing a blue Crusader, itself noted for 
its tone and I shall look forward to 
further reports on Rohallion. Queen 
Caterina, B: Y. Morrison, and the pale 
Afterglow all came in for their meed 
of attention. Asia and Prospero were 
shown in poor form and I must reserve 
judgment as my own plants have not 
bloomed. 

Of even more interest than the ex- 
hibit was the Test Garden. It is in 
splendid shape with enough novelties 
to prove of interest. I was particularly 
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keen to note that Nothung (G. & K.) 
proved to be a blue-tonei Afterglow 
and most attractive though without 
the warm glow through the center. I 
must frankly acknowledge that After- 
glow, Mady Carriere, and Nothung 
are of the same general effect, but the 
symposium votes 86, 79, and 75 re- 
spectively are a fair indication of 
their relative value though personally 
I should rate them at 81, 79, 77. Mrs. 
Cleveland’s Pink Pearl is charming; I 
might best compare it to Windham, 
perhaps, but I like it much betier and 


the growth was excellent. Her Autocrat 


is a big Hiawatha, good but not ap- 
pealing, and Taffeta is one of the best 
named Irises I know of. Whim (Mc- 
Kinney) was of unusual charm, a pli- 





Iris show in the Liberty Insurance Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


cata intermediate in coloring between 
Mercedes and Mme. Chobaut, which 
are my favorites of the blended tones. 
I had hoped to get voluminous notes 
on varieties, but what with questions 
and business and a general feeling of 
rush, my mind is in rather a jumble. 

The Annual Meeting went off mildly 
with Mr. Peterson in the chair and I 
shall save the reports for a month 
when copy is not so plentiful. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


“The first show of the season was held 
in Franklin, Tenn., a small town twenty 
miles from Nashville. The ladies in 
charge, Mrs. Samuel Webb, Mrs. Dan 
and Richard German, Mrs. W. W. Camp- 
bell and Dr. and Mrs. White had ar- 
ranged a wonderfully good show. Mrs. 
Wright, Mrs. Dillon and I (Clarence P. 
Connell) motored down and carried 
twenty or more novelties, Merlin making 
the best show. At this show I found 
an excellent idea for staging the blooms, 
it uses the milk bottle but eliminates its 
appearance from the show. The tables 
were two feet tall, painted forest green 


and with the same shade of bunting cov- 
ering the shelves below on which the bot- 
tles were — so that one saw only the 
stalks and leaves rising from the green 
of the tables. 

“The Franklin show brought our plans 
to a head and within the next few days 
we sta a preliminary show in Mrs. 
Wright’s garden which went off so well 
that it gave us confidence to tackle the 
larger proposition on May 5. Only two 
or three of us have large collections and 
recent novelties so we decided to pool our 
exhibits as non-competitive, staging them 
around the room next the windows, one 
variety to a bottle, and each labeled. The 
tables in the center were reserved for the 
display of artistically arranged - vases 
and baskets, the exhibitors of which were 
given the privilege of cutting in the park 
nursery. There were about seventy-five 


entrants and as plants were given for 
prizes some of these prospects are to be- 
come “bugs.’” 

Herewith is a picture of Mr. Con- 
nell’s show as it certainly was a good 
publicity move and the fact that Mr. 
Connell is Superintendent of Parks 
gives it a city improvement flavor of 
unusual importance. I wish to thank 
Mr. Connell also for the following re- 
port of the Cincinnati Iris fans. They 
held a fine exhibit in 1920 and are now 
clamoring for the Annual Meeting in 


1928. 
R. S. S. 
CINCINNATI 


“On Friday, May 5, I received invita- 
tions to three shows, Louisville, Rich- 
mond, and also Cincinnati where the 
Garden Club staged a small but very fine 
exhibit. Mrs. Taft, Mrs. Lewis Smith, 
and Mrs. Emigholz showed many novel- 
ties but the piece de resistance was an 
exhibition of seedlings shown by John 
Dee Wareham who has wisely decided 
to test them thoroughly for several years 
before registering them. This was by 
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far the finest group of seedlings I have 
ever seen.” 

“I spent a wonderful two days in the 
gardens of Mrs. Taft, Charles Phillips, 
and Dr. W. McL. Ayres. Mrs. Taft’s 
garden is a veritable fairyland of flow- 
ers presided over by a piratical genius 
who carries out the careful plans of the 
owner; Mr. Phillips has a large collec- 
tion of Irises alone, while the doctor’s is 
in the building, but possesses one of the 
most lovely natural settings I have ever 


“My trip also embraced a visit to Van 
Wert where the Irises were not yet :n 
bloom and to Mr. Meade at Fort Wa ne. 


He has not only fine Irises splendidly 
grown, but also Tulips, Lilacs, Deutzias, 
and many flowering shrubs. I then went 


on to Chicago and found Mr. Hubbard's 
collection freshly moved but growing well 
under nursery conditions. His stock is 
clean and his list of varieties contains 
almost no poor varieties. With a visit 
to Peterson’s Nursery and to a number 


of the north shore estates I returned from 
my Iris pilgrimage.” 

“Before closing I wish te mention a 
few of the fine things exhibited at Nash- 
ville. They included some twenty-three 
of Miss Sturtevant’s seedlin most of 
Farr’s, twelve or fifteen of Fryer’s and 
such of the European novelties as Am- 

’ Asia, Medrano, Mule. 
Schwartz, Gaudichau, and Mme. Dur- 
rand. San Gabriel (Dean) is very fine, 
I should rate it 9.38 on the bloom alone 
and if it proves hardy, is a splendid ac- 
quisition.’ 

LOUISVILLE 

I could wish that I had as good a 
report of this show as Mr. Connell’s 
one above. The Iris exhibit is but one 
of a series put on by the Liberty In- 
surance Bank and the setting of mar- 
ble and mahogany is unusually good 
though I should imagine that the Iris 
would suffer by the artificial lighting. 
There were over two hundred exhibits 
of Irises alone and over sixty prizes 
were awarded, including the Bronze 
Medal to Mrs. Henry S. Gray, one of 
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our enthusiastic members. A display 
of over forty mounted views of the 
prize winning exhibits at the National 
Flower Show in Indianapolis proved of 
much general interest. Mr. Diehl and 
the officers of the bank are not only 
helping themselves but helping to 
spread the love of the Iris. 


, OTHER SHOWS 


At Boston, the Bronze Medal and the 
Silver Vase offered by Miss Marion 
Case went to Iristhorpe, the show Iris 
place of Mrs. Homer Gage. Mr. Jen- 
kins showed her blooms in splendid 
condition and most pleasantly massed 
but we looked in vain for many of the 
finer introductions of the last few 
years. Miss Sturtevant and Mrs. 
Willis also won awards, but, though 
the hall looked well, the number of ex- 
hibitors was disappointingly small 
and little credit is due the many local 
members of the A. I. S. 

At Columbus, this year’s show was 
not under our auspices but proved suc- 
cessful in many ways and I understand 
that. Mrs. Filler showed a seedling 
that would have been worthy of Hon- 
orable Mention. 

At Indianapolis, also, our members 
have been busy and I have just re- 
ceived a brief report from Miss Rick- 
etts whose article in one of our Bulle- 
tins you may remember. She was in 
charge both of a display at the Library 
and the competitive show at the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Co. In this latter show 
there were forty-two entries including 
some 144 varieties, a pretty fine show- 


ing and so encouraging to local Iris 
growers that a local organization is in 
process of development. Miss Rick- 
etts brings up the question of affilia- 
tion with the A. I. S., one that has been 
turned down by the directors in the 
past. At present, however, our chief 
assistance to local societies is in exhi- 
bitions and five A. I. S. members en- 
title a local group to such help. In 
this connection you may all be inter- 
ested in Mr. Connell’s report that the 
Nashville show (including tables) cost 
less than $100.00 and that another 
year he thinks the expenses should be 
less than $25.00. In other words, if 
exhibition supplies are at hand or may 
be hired, plants given as prizes, and 
work contributed, the cash cost is not 
large. 

Of the Kansas City Show held by 
the Amateur’s Flower Grower Asso- 
ciation I have but meager reports that 
clearly denote its big success. 

St. Paul, and Toronto, Ontariu, are 
still to be heard from, but on the whole 
our season has shown a great increase 
in interest throughout the country and 
applications from new members are 
piling up on my hands most encour- 
agingly. With my own Iris season at 
its height and hundreds of visitors I 
hope that all who have not received 
prompt replies to their letters will for- 
give my 

Bronze Medals and stock prizes of- 
fered by the A. I. S. will not be for- 
warded until well into late Summer 
for the most part. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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A Unique Experience with Iris Seed 

In the Fall of 1919, when I returned 
home from my summer place at the 
sea-shore, in walking around my gar- 
den, I found a great fat pod of seed 
on a Pallida which had, somehow, got- 
ten in a bunch of May Queens. fr 
planted the seed at once in an old cold 
frame and the next Spring had a fine 
lot of young plants, ninety-nine in all. 
They were planted out in my vegetable 
garden and the following year all of 
them flowered. Ninety-eight were like 
other plants in my collection and were 
given away to an amateur. One, how- 
ever, was different—a great strong 
grower with flowers of two shades of 
violet. According to the French color 
chart, the standards were “bright 
violet” and the falls “petunia violet,” 
very like the shades in a cattalya Or- 
chid. I named it Harriet Presby, af- 
ter Mrs. Presby, and as you know, this 
year it received a certificate of merit 
at the Bronx. 

Now for the strange part. Last 
Spring in looking over my Strawberry 
bed, (about eighty feet by forty feet), 
I saw in many parts of it what looked 


like a strange looking grass, coming 
up and a few days later I decided it 
was not grass, but young Iris plants. 
I collected them at once, (in all about 
thirty), and this year several of them 
fiowered, and while most of them were 
like the old kinds, one very good blue 
appeared, which I think you-will hear 
more about later. 

I was puzzled for a long time as to 
how these seeds got in the Strawberry 
bed, but I finally solved it. The old 
frame was not used or watered for two 
years, but last Spring my man decided 
to start his Celery seed there, and he 
took out all the old soil and, for want 
of a better place, scattered it over the 
Strawberry bed. Consequently, when 
the seeds in the soil were thrown 
around the bed, they came up in many 
parts of it; so you see the seeds were 
dormant for several years, until they 
had better conditions, which only goes 
to show that we should not give up 
hope when Iris seeds do not germinate 
quickly. 

Growing Irises from seed is the real 
fun for the Iris amateur, whether the 
seeds are crossed by hand or chance 
(I am sure my hive of bees is a great 
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help). I do not know of anything more 
exciting than to watch young seedlings 
come in flower. Perhaps you may get 
something new or better than the ex- 
isting varieties, but they should not be 
put out as new varieties until a care- 
ful comparison has been made with a 
large collection. 

I was asked this Spring about some 
seedlings which were sent me. I wrote 
the grower to take his flower up to our 
test garden in the Bronx before regis- 
tering names or thinking they were 
new varieties. That is one of the 
things our test garden is for. We now 
have too many varieties and no more 
alleged new ones should be put out un- 
less they are really different or a great 
improvement over the old ones. 


FRANK H. PRESBY 


Annuals 


Certain annuals are _ indispensable. 
Foremost among them is the Shirley 
Poppy. Then there are Asters, Stocks, 
Clarkias, Cornflowers, Coreopsis, Esch- 
scholzias (better known as Californian 
Poppies, ) Gypsophilas and Phlox Drum- 
mondii, to mention only a few, for there 
are many others, including Sweet Peas. 
There are well known flowers not strictly 
annuals that might well be included here, 
viz., Antirrhinums, or Snapdragons, 
Aquilegias and Wallflowers, all of which 
are best grown from seed. Certain an- 
nuals, once they are intruduced into a 
garden, never fail ie of in an appear- 
ance each year. ave in mind Pot 
Marigolds, now so a popular in Scot- 
tish — Candytuft and the ubiqui- 
tous sturtiums. One of the charms of 
flower gardening is that it grows upon 
one, but the novice must be cautioned 
about the over-anxiety to get the seeds 
into the ground early. Annuals are often 
sown too soon in the open, and the result 
is = emature blooming and a poor display. 

hatever the weather may be does not 
interfere with the sowing of seeds under 
glass. They can be sown in pots, pans or 
boxes; a very convenient size box is 14 
inches long, 9 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep. The box must be well drained with 
crocks and rough leaf-soil. A suitable 
compost for sowing consists of two parts 
of loamy soil and one of leaf-mold, with 
one part of coarse sand. Pass this 
through a fine mesh sieve, leaving the 
rough stuff remaining jn the sieve for 
putting in the bottom of the box for 
drainage. Fill the box lightly with soil, 
then press down moderately firm with a 
flat board. With many seeds it is a 
great advantage to sow under glass, 
afterwards pricking off the seedlings and 
transplanting outside. Antirrhinums 
are best grown this way, the simplest 
course being to treat them as half-hardy 
annuals, pricking off the seedlings into 
pans or boxes and then planting out after 
the Wallflowers and other Spring bedders 
have been removed. The iall varieties 
are very beautiful for mixed borders, but 
for general bedding purposes the inter- 
mediate section is the more striking, and 
at the same time the flowers are of great 
value for cutting. Larkspurs are among 
the most popular of all blue flowers. 
They are perfectly hardy, and the fine 
spikes of tases are most graceful for 
room Gncitien, while very delightful 
effects can be obtained by putting these 
annuals in beds by themselves.—EFz- 
change. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








When dear old Mother Nature was 
arranging the schedule for the bloom- 
ing time of her flowers and distribut- 
ing them around amongst the Summer 
months, July must have been just a 
little in disfavor. Probably the tor- 
ridity and dryness of the weather 
stood in the way of getting assign- 
ment of some of the choicest kinds. 
Oh, yes, I know we have the Lilies, 
Jap. Irises, Delphiniums, Poppies, Fox- 
gloves, Nasturtiums and Hollyhocks 
to honor July with their blooms, but 
none of these can quite compare in 
popularity with the Tulips of April, 
the Irises of May, the Roses and Peo- 
nies of June, the Phlox and Gladioli 
of August and September, or the Dah- 
lias of October. 

I’ll wager that some Sweet Pea en- 
thusiast already feels the slight as he 
noticed the omission of his favorite 
flower from the lists in the above para- 
graph. Yes, I'll have to admit the 
Sweet Pea is one of July’s best produc- 
tions, but so it is also the product of 
every other month from June to Octo- 
ber, as it blooms continuously until 
killed by frost. 

Probably no flower is so universally 
grown and loved as the Sweet Pea. It 
is found in every garden, be its owner 
rich or poor, and the finest blooms can 
be easily produced by the inexperi- 
enced from a very small space of 
ground. Being rich in the variety of 
its delicate shades of coloring and com- 
ing on ideal stems, the modern im- 
proved Sweet Pea is especially adapted 
for decorative use as a cut flower. In 
fact it demands frequent and rigorous 
cutting, for if allowed to form seed the 
plant will be likely to discontinue 
blooming. 





The Everlasting or Perennial Sweet 
Pea, Lathyrus latifolius, which blooms 
in August, is a novelty worth growing 
by everyone, as it succeeds in the poor- 
est soil, is perfectly hardy, does well 
in shady places, and improves from 
year to year if left alone. In fact, the 
tuberous root resents being moved 
after becoming once established. While 
the vine with its rosy magenta blos- 
soms is unique and decorative, the 
flowers are not adapted for cutting, 
and are not, of course, in the same 
— with those of the annual Sweet 

ea. 





Remember that a basin of water on 
the lawn will be appreciated by the 
birds during the hot weather of Sum- 
mer. If kept in the same place our 
feathered friends will soon get to 
know its location and come to it regu- 
larly to drink and to bathe. Be sure 
to keep it clean and filled often with 
fresh water, for every day is “Satur- 
day night” to the bird. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHEB 
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Harmonious Garden Dress and Accessories 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


EXT to making our gardens at- 

tractive comes the thought of 

making our implements and de- 
vices used in the garden more attrac- 
tive, as well as ourselves, thus making 
a more pleasing completed garden pic- 
ture. 

Time was when any raiment, the old- 
est and homeliest in our wardrobe, we 
selected to garden in; nowadays we do 
better. Many of us feel that the 
money we have to spend to beautify 
our gardens must be put into seeds, 
plants and bulbs, and that attractive 
garments and equipments can only be 
secured by those having a full purse, 
even though we should like to indulge 
in these luxuries. I am glad to tell 
you herein how a little work, inexpen- 
sive materials, and a small amount of 
common sense can do wonders. Will 
you go shopping with me then? 

A garden apron is the first essential. 
Purchase some natural color crash or 
linen, a yard and a half of material 
one yard wide,—(I got a very nice 
quality for thirty-five cents a yard)— 
then two pieces of black seam binding 
at ten cents a piece; a quarter of a 
yard of black and white striped cre- 
tonne; and some flowered cretonne in 
which the flowers can be cut out. The 
striped cretonne is cut the shape of 
flower pots but are used as pockets, 
placed one on each side of the apron. 
The flowered cretonne is cut and ap- 
pliqued so that the flowers appear to 
be growing out of the pot. The apron 
is bound all around with the bias bind- 
ing. For less than a dollar you have 
a good substantial apron which cov- 
ers you very well, except the sleeves, 
and one that is very attractive. 

Now let us travel to the men’s fur- 
nishings and purchase what is known 
as a farmer’s hat for ten cents and a 
pair of butcher’s cuffs for five cents to 
protect the sleeves. Also buy a basket 
large enough to hold a ball of twine, 
trowel and other small implements. 
Next purchase some oil paints in 
tubes, the colors used in the flowered 
cretonne, and if you cannot cut your 
own stencils, purchase for a small 
amount a stencil of the same kind of 
flowers as.in the cretonne. Even if 
vou have never done any of this work, 
do not despair for a very little practice 
will make you perfect. Thin the paint 
with a little turpentine, have a separ- 
ate brush for each color and work with 
the brush fairly dry. By turning the 
stencil different ways you can make 
various decorations. 

Presuming that the cretonne was a 
Tulip design, arrange the stencil on 
the hat either as a wreath, or decorate 
as a bunch on the crown or rim, as 
fancy dictates; press with a rather 
warm iron when the paint is dry to 
set the colors. Decorate the cuffs also 
as fancy dictates as well as the outside 


BY BERTHA S. HARRY 


of the basket which can then be given 
a coat of white varnish. The basket 
can be lined with the linen and pock- 
ets made to hold the twine and any 
other articles; such as seed packets 
and markers. 

Flower pots and watering cans can 
be painted and stenciled also. Plant 
sticks you can cut with a jig saw in 
the shape of birds and paint in natural 
colors. By doing the work yourself 
you will be surprised how many ait- 
tractive additions you can make to 
your garden at small cost. 

And when you have donned your 

apron, hat and cuffs; and carry your 
garden basket all in shades of tan, 
with the bits of bright decorations; 
you will feel that you are adding your 
portion to the finished picture of your 
garden ; and you will not feel the ne- 
cessity of hastening indoors when the 
gate latch clicks and guests arrive. 
_ I have neglected to speak of a kneel- 
ing cushion, for down on our knees 
we need go, if our gardening is to 
be a success. Your grocer will be 
glad to give you the matting from tea 
chests. Make it the size that suits you 
best; bind with braid, having a long 
loop at one end to carry on the arm; 
fasten with snap fasteners; fill with 
several folds of newspapers; curled 
hair; excelsior or whatever suits you 
best; and stencil the design as a bor- 
der or in one corner. A long flap can 
be left on one side, bound and fastened 
with snap fasteners on the sides to 
protect the dress or apron while kneel- 
ing if desired. 

A basket decorated as suggested se- 
cured to a stake in the center pointed 
at the end, is a great convenience 
for carrying garden implements as it 
can readily be pushed into the ground 
and moved from place to place. 


Balance Your Activities 


Perhaps the person with limited 
space is justified in specializing on one 
particular flower, and the Peony, the 
Rose, the Dahlia, the Gladiolus or the 
Iris may have his floral attention to 
the exclusion of other summer-flower- 
ing plants. But we urge in favor of 
the balanced flower lover. All flowers 
have their season and, therefore, se- 
cure as many different kinds as your 
space will permit. Surely all should 
have Irises, Peonies, Roses and Gladi- 
oli, to say nothing of Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials, Lilacs, the annuals and 
many other things too numerous to 
mention. Secure as long a period of 
bloom as possible by planting the so- 
called fall bulbs, which will give some 
early spring bloom followed by the 
flowers above mentioned. Planning or 
head work in gardening will prove as 
resultful as in any other line of en- 
deavor. 
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How Perpetual Flowering 
Carnations are Grown 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


N 1844 M. Dalmais, a gardener of 

Lyons, France, observed that cer- 
tain of his Carnation seedlings flow- 
ered earlier and others later than the 
rest. He began crossing and inter- 
crossing selected seedlings and finally 
evolved the French Remontant Carna- 
tion. Seeds of these were imported to 
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The way the cuttings are made is 
shown at A. Some growers cut off the 
tips of the leaves G, but this is unnec- 
essary. When the cuttings are rooted, 
B, they are dipped in water to wash 
away the sand, E, as this causes them 
to dry out quickly after potting into 

small pots, C. The young plants are 











America by Charles Mare and from 
these the American growers produced 
the Perpetual-flowering Carnation. 
Acres of glass are now used in grow- 
ing Carnations alone and thousands 
of specialists are employed. 

Cuttings are rooted in sand during 
December, January and February, in 
specially prepared cutting benches, F, 
with hot water pipes beneath to pro- 
duce bottom heat. The cuttings are 
carefully selected from the old plants, 
the best being those growing halfway 
up the flowering stem, K, K, K, in the 
diagram. Those at I, I, would not pro- 
duce‘ such large flowers and the plants 
would be poor while those from the 
base H, H, H, produce large plants 
with very poor flowers. 
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stopped at three leaves after they 
commence to grow again, D. 

About the end of May they are 
planted outside in rows and stopped 
several times through the Summer. In 
the Fall they are brought into the 
greenhouse and planted in the benches 
for flowering all Winter. When the 
flower spikes appear they are disbud- 
ded to one bud, L, the side buds J, J, J, 
being removed. This disbudding pro- 
duces one large flower on each stem 
instead of several smaller flowers. 

The temperature best suited for 
Carnations is 45°. After flowering 
for one season the old plants are dis- 
carded and new ones produced from 
cuttings. 





Bud Dropping of Sweet Peas 
By H. W. MATTHEWs - 
(Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer) 


As a reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
I would like to write a few lines on 
the above subject, as no doubt some of 
your readers may have had the same 
experience as we have had. 

We have (March 3) several benches 
filled with Sweet Peas in three stages 
of growth. The benches have cement 
sides and solid earth bottoms. The 
first batch is in full bloom and past its 


best. The second batch (six benches) 
has just commenced to bloom, with 
stems ten inches to twelve inches long, 
and the third batch is just about to 
show buds. 

It is second lot that is giving 
us the trouble, as the older plants seem 
to have escaped almost entirely, al- 
though in the same house as the second 
lot. Our houses are of the ordinary 
type—a combination of spans with an 
eight inch gutter running between 
each house. The houses are steam 
heated, and with the usual amount of 
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ventilators, but we are unable to turn 
off the heat entirely during bright 
sunny days, and, of course, the houses 
run up to 65° or even 70° some days, 
which is far too warm for Sweet Peas 
during Winter months. When we get 
a few dull stormy days, such as we 
often experience in February, we get a 
great fluctuation of temperature in the 
houses; and during the latter part of 
February we experienced several cold 
wintery days, with several heavy falls 
of snow, with the result that our 
houses were almost entirely covered 
with frozen snow for about three days, 
or more, and in a state of semi-dark- 
ness. We also had quite a lot of glass 
blown out during one of the storms, 
and of course the plants must have 
felt the too sudden change of tempera- 
ture very much. 

I may say that we try to keep the 
houses at 48° to 50° at night, with a 
rise to 50° to 54° during the day, but 
we are quite unable, some days, to 
keep at 54°, and as a result when we 
get a sudden drop outside at night our 
Peas suffer, because of too high a tem- 
perature inside during the day. This 
I believe is the chief cause of the al- 
most wholesale dropping of buds, such 
as we have experienced during the 
last two weeks here in Ontario. 

The Peas in question are strong and 
vigorous and have been well supplied 
with water, but have not, in my opin- 
ion, had too much water. We use 
very cold water when watering but 
this would not, I think, be the cause of 
so much bud trouble in the six benches 
referred to. 

I would like to know the opinion of 
some of your Sweet Pea experts on this 
subject, as it would be very interest- 
ing to many readers of your valuable 
paper, who, no doubt; are troubled 
from time to time with this trouble. 

The varieties we grow are: Zoo- 
lanck’s Rose, Louise Gude, Yarrawa, 
Watchering Orchid, Ed. Zoolanck and 
Mrs. Chas. Zoolanck. 


Legal Status of Price Quotation 


In the April number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, you ask: 

“Does the offering of goods at a 
definite price, in an advertisement, 
bind the advertiser to sell at the price 
quoted?” 

If the “advertiser” was the owner 
with title, designating the vendee, 
terms, time, place and conditions, so 
that he made an “offer” and was ac- 
cepted by the proposed buyer or con- 
signee or vendee, YES, otherwise NO. 

The trouble with the proposition as 
set forth on page 85 of THE FLOWER 
GROWER is, that it is assumed that the 
“advertisement” was, or constituted 
an “offer” when in fact it is but an 
announcement, a “bringing to or be- 
fore,” “a holding out,” “an exhibit,” 
“to present or solicit an offer.” The 
“offer” comes from the proposed con- 
signee, purchaser, or buyer, and may 
be accepted or rejected by the “adver- 
tiser.” 

An “advertisement,” unless accom- 
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panied with an agency, generally 
speaking is not “an offer” and cannot 
legally be constructed as such, any 
more than it can be construed into a 
sale, at the option of prospective pur- 
chaser. 

It can only ripen into a sale by vir- 
tue of a contract, and that contract is 
complete only when there are: First, 
parties competent to contract; Second, 
the existence of the thing or goods 
sold; Third, the consideration ; Fourth, 
the meeting of the minds, or mutual 
understanding, and when the knowl- 
edge of such prospective purchase, 
comes to the prospective purchaser, he 
makes the “offer” in person by letter, 
telegram, or messenger, and the con- 
tract only becomes complete, or a con- 
tract, by the acceptance of the order, 
or proposition, at the locus in quo, or 
where the order is filled or offer ac- 
cepted. 

An “advertisement” seldom men- 
tions the quantity of goods, which is 
necessary to complete in a contract. 
This kind of “sale” usually requires 
a bilateral contract, and becomes a 
legal contract only upon acceptance by 
the “advertiser.” 

See Willotson on Sales, page 801. 

Seymour vs. Armstrong, 62 Kan. 720. 

Minn. Ry. Co. vs. Columbus Rolling 
Mill, 119 U. S. 149; 30 L. Ed. 376. 

Me also Johnston vs. Rogers, 30 Ont. 

Limit in quantity is an essential ele- 
ment in a contract of sale. 

Moulton vs. Kershaw, 59 Wis. 316. 48 
Am. Rep. 516. 

Beaupre vs. Pac. & Atl. Tel. Co., 21 
Minn, 155. 

Cases in every state are numerous 
on this subject, and the person who 
has only an announcement in an ad- 
vertisement to stand on, has a poor 
case, not worthy of consideration by 
any court. F. W. FitcH 


Peonies for the Public 


With the coéperation of the Flower 
Association of Chicago, Henry 
Cooper, of Kenosha, Wis., is making 
a flower show which is educational and 
far reaching in its effect toward con- 
verting flower lovers and others into 
“Peony fans.” The Northwestern 
passenger station in Chicago, one of 
the greatest terminals in the world, 
during Peony time was converted into 
a great flower garden. Thousands of 
Peonies were placed in the nooks and 
corners and in the main corridors of 
the big terminal. They were arranged 
by expert Peony lovers in a most at- 
tractive manner. As 100,000 people 
pass daily through the Northwestern 
station Mr. Cooper is doing a bit of 
missionary work for the Peony which 
might perhaps well be emulated by the 
lovers of other flowers. 

In addition to the Northwestern sta- 
tion, Mr. Cooper placed Peonies in 
many of the large department stores 
of Chicago; and with the full codpera- 
tion of officials of the Northwestern 
Road he placed flowers in every station 
along the road from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago. Two thousand blooms were al- 
loted to the station in Milwaukee. 
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Nasturtiums in the 
Vegetable Garden 


At present the Nasturtium is regarded 
solely as ornamental and is rarely found 
outside the realm of the flower garden. 
Yet I can remember when it was con- 
sidered an important adjunct to the vege- 
table garden, and no home garden was 
complete without a bed of it. Just why 
or how it has lost its prestige in this re- 
spect I am unable to say; for it is easily 
cultivated and every part, including root, 
stem, foliage, flower and seed, is edible. 
Though perhaps possessing no great nu- 
tritive value, its foliage makes, in com- 
bination with other plants, one of the 
tastiest of raw salads, and imparts a 
characteristic and delicious flavor to vari- 
ous potherbs, while its seeds form a valu- 
able ingredient of so-called mixed pickles. 

Florists recognize several hundred 
varieties of Nasturtiums and the number 
is constantly increasing, for they cross 
readily among themselves. Few genera- 
tions are required to stabilize a new 
variety. The plants vary in height from 
a few inches to twenty feet, but the 
larger varieties are best. I believe that 
Madame Gunter is best of all for the 
vegetable grower, though Jupiter is a 
close second. For best results these 
varieties should be planted singly, six 
or eight inches apart, and trained over 
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a trellis or similar  ~ When grown 
for the beauty of the flowers alone, it 
is better to plant on a ye gy toe soil, 
but the reverse is true w they are 
grown as a salad plant. 

When used as a salad, the foliage is 
usually combined with lettuce and served 
similarly to cress or peppergrass. When 
used as a pam, it is more commonly 
cooked with some plant of a less pro- 
nounced or less pungent flavor, like spin- 
ach or chard. If the foliage is used for 
a. it is partially cooked, sometimes 

y itself and sometimes in various com- 
binations, then drained, packed in jars, 
and boiling vinegar, heavily -” , is 
poured over them. The flowers, though of 
good flavor, are rarely used, since, by 
their color, they pee an untidy ap- 
pearance to the product. 

If the seeds are wanted for pickles, 
they are gathered as soon as ripe and 
before the outer shell has become hard 
and woody. Vinegar is poured over them 
and they are allowed to stand three or 
four days. Then the vinegar is drained 
off, and finely chop horseradish and 
other spices, including cinnamon and 
cloves, are added with sugar to suit the 
taste. The seeds are placed in jars, the 
vinegar is brought to a boil and poured 
over them, and the covers tightly fitted 
to retain aroma.— Market rs’ 
journal. 











American Gladiolus Society 











The Annual Meeting and Exhibition 
of this Society will be held August 16 
and 17 in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
indications are that it will be unusu- 
ally successful and pleasing both in at- 
tendance and in number and excellence 
of exhibits. 

Kalamazoo is a very attractive city, 
convenient of access and with excel- 
lent hotels. The Show will be staged 
in the commodious Auditorium of the 
Knights of Pythias Temple. 

Our members and the general public 
are cordially invited to come and en- 
joy this great exhibition of the best 
and finest Gladioli grown in the United 
States and Canada. 


C. R. HINKLE, Pres’t 





Are you going to the Kalamazoo 
Show and Convention? We hope all 
will go who can. The Kalamazoo Com- 
mittee is working hard to make our 
show and convention a big success. 

A very attractive list of prizes will 
be offered for exhibits. Everything 
points to the making of a big show. 
There is likely to be keen competition 
in every class, and without doubt we 
are likely to see the best and biggest 
show the society has ever held. Prize 
Schedule and further particulars will 
be in the hands of every member in 
due season. 


Plan to go to Kalamazoo. You are 
sure of a hearty welcome and a good 
time. 


DAVID TYNDALL, Sec’y 





of New York 


The Annual Gladiolus Exhibition of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, 
in cooperation with the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, will be held in the 
Museum Building, New York Botani- 
cal Garden, Bronx Park, New York 
City, on August 19-20, 1922. 

The prize list of this year has been 
very much enlarged and will include 
prizes for almost any variety of ex- 
hibits. Special prizes will be offered 
for new seedlings of both the ordinary 
and the Primulinus types; for displays 
arranged for effect; dinner table dec- 
orations; vases; baskets; etc. Garden 
Clubs are especially invited to com- 
pete, and will have classes open only 
to them. 

Luncheon will be served to all ex- 
hibitors, and every facility placed at 
their disposal. Those who are unable 
to come in person may send their ex- 
hibits by express prepaid to the Mu- 
seum, where they will be taken care 
of and staged. The Fall schedule with 
all particulars will be published in the 
August issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Mrs. Geo. V. NASH 
Acting Secretary 


Horticultural Society | 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Transplanting Magnolias— 
Mixed Hedges 


Through THe Fiower Grower will you kindly 
give me the best methods for shifting Magnolias, 
also advice on making a fancy novelty hedge? 

I have in my garden on south side a Magnolia 
—most likely a Soula about twelve feet 
high and growing in dry well drained soil. Has 
been in its present position perhaps six years. 
My son has purchased a place and I wish to re- 
plant it on his place, which is less than half a 


be a southern exposure. When 
be the best time to transplant, and what 


precautions are necessary? I would also like to 


Th 
seven to eight feet high, and growing under about 
same conditions as the former one. 

Could you make a suggestion for a novelty 
hedge, using a variety of material that will blend 
and harmonize beautifully, and at the same time 

sheared within bounds and kept looking 

good; in three colors or more, perhaps a light 

green, dark green, maroon = _.. 
4 o. 


Answer :—Magnolias are not fibrous or 
compact rooted plants and, therefore, do 
not transplant to advantage, although if 
moved with a ball of earth it has been 
done successfully. Owing to the high 
cost of new plants, it is well worth while 
transplanting a big one even if almost 
the entire top is used. Probably Fall 
planting is better than Spring, but what- 
ever the season move with earth about the 
roots as much as possible, and cut back 
the top proportionately in total bulk, 
though not necessarily in height. 

I think that in this case it would be 

well to dig a trench around and two to 
three feet out from the trunk this Spring. 
Fill this six inch trench with good fibrous 
earth to encourage the new roots. Then 
in Winter move as a frozen ball to the 
new location. Any reference book will 
give you full details; team, tackle, etc., 
will, of course, be required. 
; Transplanting large trees (twelve 
inch) requires considerable of an outfit. 
There are a number of contractors about 
New York City who make a specialty of 
it. I should not recommend doing it one- 
self, as it is expensive at the best, and 
much less likely to prove successful. 

Re a Mixed Hedge:—As a matter of 
appearance, a mixed hedge has no reason 
for existence, though often a careful 
planting of colored shrubs, informally ar- 
ranged may be of interest. In number 
the colors, must be much in the minority, 
mere specimens against a background of 
green. erwise you will make a blot 
A the iandscape with no elements of true 


uty. 

Practically there are also objections to 
a mixed hedge as it would be difficult to 
get even wth in different colors. I 
should hesitate to plant different species 
to form a decent clipped hedge. 

There are green and purple varieties 
of Beech and Hornbeam. 

There are yellow and many shades of 
green among the Privets. 

There are also yellow and green Phil- 
adelphus, Spruces might be mixed or Ar- 
borvitaes. 


Prunus Pissardii and Elder are not 
suited to clipping and I think of no other 
variegated shrubs of sufficient stamina to 
thrive under these conditions. 


Aesthetically I should never recom- 
mend a mixed hedge but if you must 
have it, Beech or Privet would be the 
best, the first slow growing, the second 
fairly speedy. The Privets, particularly 
at different seasons show a wide varia- 
tion in their tones of green. 


R. S. STURTEVANT 


Cutting and Shipping 
Gladioli to Market 
To Tae Eprror :— 


At what stage of opening should Gladioli be cut 
for market? 

What is the best method to use in packing cut 
Gladioli? 


D. J. LEWIS 

Answer :—It depends, of course, on how 
far shipment is to be made, about the 
stage of maturity at which Gladioli 
should be cut for market. The general 
rule, however, is to cut them when the 
first bud shows good color, or when it 
just begins to open. If for a near-by 
market they may be cut with one flower 
open, sometimes with two flowers open, 
depending on trade. 

Packing for shipment also depends on 
distance, but many flowers have been 
shipped successfully in nothing more ex- 
pensive than a candy pail, perhaps with 
a hoop raised a few inches from the top 
to h support the spikes and held on 
with or four pieces of lath nailed 
to the side of the pail. Orange boxes 
have been used also for shipping with an 
extension made of lath, slanting outward 
from the sides, to hold the bloom. 

Of course, the orthodox way of ship- 
ping Gladioli is to pack in paper boxes, 
made especially for the purpose, and 
boxes holding fifty to seventy-five spikes 
are desirable. They should be held in 
place, either tied with cord, or with 
wooden cleats nailed through the side of 
the box; as otherwise should the box be 
turned up end down, breakage of tips 
of stems might result. In packing flow- 
ers for shipment they should be care- 
fully arranged so as not to create greater 
bulk than necessary, and cause crush- 
ing. 


Proper Depth and Spacing 
for Planting Gladiolus Corms 


To Tae Epiror :— 


Please tell me the proper depth and distance 
apart to plant Gladiolus bulbs. Is it a good idea 
to plant two or three rows close together to help 
keep the stalks from tipping over? 


VIOLET E. DUNNING 

Answer :—The depth for planting Gla- 
diolus corms depends on size and also on 
the soil. In.a light soil large corms may 
be planted five to six inches deep, in a 
heavy soil four to five inches deep. Mid- 
dle size corms should be planted one inch 
shallower than the larger ones and small 
ones, the so-called planting stock, up to 
% inch diameter, two to three inches in 
depth. Bulblets should be planted in 
light soil about two inches in depth and 
pernaee one and a ha'f inches deep in 2 

eavier soil. It is important that bulb- 
lets be kept moist when first planted to 
promote quick and prompt germination. 

Various methods are resorted to in 
making trenches. for planting Gladiolus 
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corms. Some use the single row method, 
spacing the corms about their own diam- 
eter apart. Others use the double row 
system, planting in a flat bottom trench 
six to eight inches in width and spacing 
the corms from their own diameter apart 
up to three or four inches. Still others 
use a triple row system, planting in a 
wide flat bottom trench eight to ten 
inches wide, and spacing about as in the 
double row. Much depends on soil, size 
of corm and purpose. For exhibition 
bloom wide spacing is desirable, for com- 
mercial purposes corms are planted 
closely together as a matter of economy. 
Small stock is not set separately, but 
drilled in without reference to position 
of corm, and usually planted so that the 
corms touch each other. 


Dwarf May Pink Wanted 


Where, O where can be found the old 
Dwarf May-Pink used of old to edge our 
garden beds? In the long ago the five 
foot walk through the garden at _the 
Pleasance was edged by a fifteen inch 
solid mass of these six inch tufted pea- 
green foliage, and the most fragrant of 
all Pinks, their blooms almost touching. 
with not one calyx bu Snow and 
ice remaining overlong, killed it in 
patches, but neglecting to replant, these 
vacancies were soon filled with beautiful 
volunteer seedlings, which made replant- 
ing seem less necessary. But before I was 
aware, not one Pink remained, and to 
this day I have been unable to find one, 
or to see them liste? in any catalogue. 
I never knew their name. Does any 
Floral Friend have them? 


SarRAH A. PLEAS 


Hedge Plants for Kansas 


About Japan quince as a hedge: It 
should not be planted where San Jose 
seale exists. It is a favorite host plant 
for scale. It can be grown very readily 
from Nurserymen formerly im- 
ported the seedlings altogether from 
France. Now that importations are pro- 
hibited, I suppose they will be grown in 
this country. It is the type, the well- 
known red one, that is grown from seed. 
The white, pink and other varieties— 
there are many of them—are grown from 
cuttings or grafts. - 

Japan privet, if the true Ligustrum 
japonicum, would not be expected to sur- 
vive the Kansas Winters, for it is the 
tenderest of all the privets. I have seen 
it killed to the ground in South Texas, 
where it takes the place of the Bay trees 
of the North. It is the handsomest of 
the privets, too, with large, glossy leaves. 

Osage orange is defensive, but it is 
ugly and dirty, and exhausts the soil for 
some distance. Rugosa Rose would make 
a good, fairly defensive hedge, and one 
of beauty, too, with its persistent rich 
green foliage that withstands any amount 
of heat and dust. The flowers, white or 
red, are large, single and attractive, and 
in the Autumn the red and yellow “ap- 

les” are almost equally as attractive.— 
5. W. (In Rural New Yorker) 


The Laboratory of Plant Pathology, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., announces that it is working on 
Delphinium leaf spot disease, and will 
be glad to receive material of same 
from any part of the country. Fresh 
specimens, addressed as above, should 
be sent dry, wrapped in newspaper. 
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Peony Blight Control 
By EpwArpD AUTEN, Jr. 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


I have been asked by a reader of 
THE FLOWER GROWER for further in- 
formation on the subject of spraying 
Peonies with special Bordeaux mix- 
ture, which was mentioned in my 
“Spring Peony Notes” in the April 
number. This with especial reference 
as to whether this spraying would 
make plants bloom that repeatedly 
blast their buds when about the size of 
hazelnuts. 

About eight years ago I set out two 
good divisions of a beautiful shell pink 
Peony which had bloomed fairly well 
in its old location. Although growth 
was satisfactory, I got no really good 
blooms. Three years ago I started 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, in 
the proportion of one-half pound of 
lime and one pound of bluestone to 
fifty gallons of water, and tried to keep 
all spoiled buds picked off and burned 
just as soon as I was sure they were 
worthless. There was a gradual im- 
provement each year, both in number 
and size of blooms, and this year they 
were magnificent. 

In addition to the above, I would 
suggest the following measures as of 
help in the control of blight: 

1. In disbudding, disinfect fingers 
or knife frequently. I use potassium 
permanganate solution, but it discolors 
the skin and nails. 

2. Do not disbud while the buds are 
very small; it may weaken the stem, 
and ruin the bud that remains. Wait 
until side bud stems are an inch long. 
- 3. Cut off and burn the tops in the 
Fall. A mulch is NOT necessary for 
Peonies, but if you think so, use corn- 
stalks or anything but Peony tops. 

Now nobody can say positively what 
all the causes of buds blasting may be; 
therefore I will list several other pos- 
sible causes. 

1. Drouth, especially in the Summer 
and Fall. Drench the plant thor- 
oughly every two weeks during a dry 
spell, and CULTIVATE OFTEN. 

2. Late Spring freezing, after plants 
have attained considerable size and 
small buds have appeared. Some va- 
rieties are more tender than others. 
Devise your own protection. 

3. Too deep planting. Set the eyes 
not over two inches deep. In planting 
I take care to dig the hole just deep 
enough to let the root down to proper 
depth, when resting on solid bottom, 
not on loose dirt. 

4. Impoverished soil. Use bone meal 
and hard wood ashes moderately, keep- 
ing it five inches away from the stems, 
and working it into the top soil. Lime 
might be beneficial in some soils. 

5. Too much manure. Better not use 
any. 

6. Improper location. (a) Under or 
too near trees or shrubs, which crowd 
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or rob:'the Peony. (b) Too close to 
buildings, resulting in too much shade, 
poor soil about the foundation, or if 
in glaring sun, where reflected heat in 
addition to direct sunlight almost 
cooks the plants. 

7. Root Galls. If all or part of the 
plant is dwarfed, and if all other 
means have failed, dig up the plant in 
the Fall, for diagnosis. If galls are 
present, break off all small hairy roots, 
reset in new ground, without division 
if a small plant, but divide if a large 
clump of an ordinarily vigorous va- 
riety. Some recommend cutting the 
main roots back quite short, say to two 
inches. Some cases of root gall seem 
hopeless, in which a bonfire is the only 
logical finish, others recover as if by 
magic. 


Stem Rot of Peonies 


A correspondent wants to know the 
cause of stems of Peonies rotting and 
drying up and brown spots appearing 
on the leaves. The trouble appears 
about blooming time. The beds ap- 
pear in the Fall as though burnt over 
and although stalks were cut and 
hauled away the disease appeared 
again the following season. The trou- 
bie has appeared for four years and a 
light crop of bloom has resulted each 
year. The trouble does not seem to 
affect the roots and the plants look 
fine in the early Spring. Neighbor- 
ing gardens seem to have the same 
trouble. 

From the information given can any 
of our readers offer suggestions which 
will be helpful? 

It is suggested that the trouble 
might be caused by the wet weather 
which has been prevalent this year. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 
Henry S. Cooper, Kenosha Wis. Unvarnished 
Facts Edition of Tips and Pointers for Begin- 
ners with Peonies. 60 pages end cover. Finely 
illustrated. Four color illustrations. A catalogue 


that is rather more than « catalogue as it tells ~ 


a very complete story of the Peony. 





Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert. Qhio. Garden 
list of Peonies. 18 pages. Very complete list 
of varieties. With road map showing how to 
reach Van Wert. 


W. A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis. 1922 Summer 
issue of Sisson’s Peonies. Second edition. 





John Scheepers, Inc., 522 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. One hundred page illustrated catalogue 
with cover and colored illustrations of Hyacinths, 
Lilies, Tulips Narcissi, Fresias, Daffodils, Hem- 
erocallis, Delphiniums, &c. An exceptionally at- 
tractive and complete work. 





Movilla Gardens, Haverford, Pa. Lists of Pe- 
onies and Irises for 1922. 


The new Bailey’s vay of Hor- 
ticulture is to hand, and I have the six 
volumes of it on top of my desk. This 
means that the old set of six volumes 
which I have had on my desk for refer- 
ence of recent years can be had by some- 
body at half price. The old edition is ex- 
ieodingle useful and does not get out of 
date as might be supposed. The set 
has been well taken care of and for 
practical purposes is just as good as 
new. 
MAapIson Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 




















HYBRID DUTCH IRIS 


A limited number of these beautiful new Irises will 


be offered this season. 
They are hardier, hav blooms 

ou ep = e lar and are two 
Ready for fall planting Sept. Ist. 


Price $1.00 per,Doz. $7.50:per 100, Prepaid. 
Ff. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 45th Ave..S.W.. - Seattle, Wash. 
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Gladiolus Growers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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IN GLADIOLI 
Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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SOMLQwEns TRG? = GEORGE HALL DID YOU GET | . 
That’s Our Point of View. : GROWER OF MARY PICKFORD? | 

; 
The Guide to Nature} |Gladiolus Bulbs Kvazes tere sheeny You pa oae 
ARCADIA: Cut Flowers in Season a > ae | 
Subscription, $1.50 per year. Single Copy, 15c ADELPHIA - - NEW JERSEY J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mass. * 
5 - 
r= 
ALFRED OESTERLING DAHLIA GROWERS IN VESTIGATE 
You are invited to visit our fields and see 1400 Curr Coupon” tGuadiolus offer mentioned in 
GROWER OF different varieties in bloom du: our bn My elsewhere in this issue. 
and The exhibit will Han be worth oe sev- once “cine hfe fo Pagond ume he lan are: 
Quality Gladioli more than by pene be growers snd | = louie ise Anna Eberius, G ius, ‘Golden ‘Measure, Mr. Moe 
° : located. 
a anaes ie quotations wat NewDIANA DAHLIA FARM He CHAS. B. RAFF AUF & 
CALIFORNIA GLADIOLI ai RIS Choice and Rare Varieties zm 
us 
Metzner’s Grand Prize Strain = ccant, Penceecee, ee Please send your name and address for our Hy 
= “is a ry Majesty, each wa 30, dozen $00. 00. Get 
SEASON 1923 Gltas.L. ROY L. PIERCE ees and A. NORLEY 
= very limited. We sugusst the — West Medwa: Mase. 64 Bradfield Ave. Roslindale, Mase. oat 
of wigs for future delivery. Any price . ood 
SESH 00 SSe wevtoces. Catalogues Pats 
“METZNER FLORAL CO. Write me in regard to 
=o ie NORTON S| 
in large amounts for fall delivery. My 
prices may be a surprise te yor. 
RARE IRIS . 




















BARGAIN PRICES 







































































Number PANSIES 1 
mow =m « fTRISES 
= on ion THE OREGON GIANTS! Al 
Isoline, Old rose and PR 36 $ .60 $16.00 e price list of plants will Send for circular. Have your order in early for thz 
= Vivid red and yei 3 10 8-250 be rea t mail by Jaly 15th. Free et aiennc, Miccannoteds enacket tor tohaenn cai 
Assocrst, Biss oi 2 a 3.50 “ BY — il. Pansy plants in the spring. He: 
one of the best_...._. ; . HENRY C. ECKERT Belleville THE MERTON G. ELLIS Test Gardens | 
” Violet rose... 3 ‘50 = -1.00 nN 
= i Salo ad : - ? 325-A Customhouse Bidg., Portland, Oregon 4 
rose, one a 
Dream, Chinese pink, i 
color, tall, extra fine... 4 5.00 18.00 
we thea 2.00 10.00 U ite d Bulb C 0 ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 
oo n ° Over a hundred of the world’s choicest and rarest 
> e varieties from ‘or you to pic 
Mata... = Gladiolus Specialists from. If you love Peonies send for new catalogue 
i now ready. 
Ny = a ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, 
scribe, like violet apricot. MT. CLEMENS - «= MICH. 72nd & Bedtord Axe. 
a xcellent Ce he 2 TS] 2 6.00 10.00 3 OMAHA, EBR. 
PR Say py yh 8.8 - * Our Specialty in Flowers. 
wr eae with pink tints. New 2 20.00 38.00 Conrod Gladiolus Farm Gladioli dionge looking for the 
. Fryer, Lemon yellow 
and blackish purpl good. 12 1.00 10.00 Growers of Choice Gladi 
Powhatan, White and uish of jou We will have many new varieties to select 
purnle. “A good one__--- 10 50 4.00 AMERICA and PANAMA tron eiitiedc tiaben wadk ehaih Us eheaaal te 
yp = » 30 Grown under Skinner System of Irri- cupsly peur Wente. 
Monsignor, Dark purple and ' gation. Write for prices. 3 
light violet______..-_..-__.. 25 4.00 EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. E. A. FARMER of Farmer Nursery 
Wpuipsing, Fink and white 30 = LINDEN HILLS STATION, Route 2 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESCTA 
, Knight, Pure white, . pane ~ 
Sherwin Wright, Best pure = = 
yellow Sia. toon 35 15.00 American . = 
swe, One of Fe Bs | the Botanist | A.B. . deGROAT : 
beard... 50 00 = 
seoeay rena JOLIET, ILL. = 
Pal ia Dalmatica, Light a == | Fer the Sintant, SosSener end Natare GROWER OF CH CHOICE ‘GLADIOLI 
v dent Fe 7 Scientic but not technical; popular but not fanci 
and white, handsome 100 35 © 20.00 a aracively pr New ideas and I SPECIALIZE IN CHOKE FRENCH VA- 
ble clear : 
I DON’T FORGET 
John H. McKibbin 
THE PEARL GROWER OF . 
If you did not get it, watch your neighbor CHOICE GLADIOLI ( 
ee The Home of Gladiolus “Dorothy, McKibbin,” 
F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON pruchiend Laddie,” " Carmen 
Mansfield, Mass. 1309 Division St., GOSHEN, INDIANA _ 
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| Darwin Tulip Bulbs | 
For Sale : Farpscombe Sanders, Ps 


mixed, 100 for $2.00. 750 for $5.00 cash. Plant- 
ing size stock ¥% price. American grown. 


HUGH C. SCHMITT 
Evansville - ~ Indiana 


Wahnfried Gardens 


L. J. GERMANN, Prop. 
Van Wert, O. 


The world’s finest Peonies are listed in my 
Peony booklet now ready for you. Send for it. 


(HOME OF JUBILEE) 








Spanish Iris 
mS | a limited amount of Spanish and Dutch 
" So. Conpé jum ., = qavery, 
Send ‘or jist other Lil 
one ulips an 
“ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Menlo Park - - California 




















Our Retail Catalogue 


OF THE BEST IN , 
Cannas, Dahlias, Gladioli, Iris, Etc. 
now ready. 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 








WE ARE GROWING 
500 VARIETIES 


and will be able to supply you in large 
or small lots. Send in your wants. 
HUMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pataskala, Ohio 


Ween the Very liberal patronage received. thi 

‘or very patronage receiv this 

We hope you have Glorious Glads. 

We expect to a5 we are i ae Gqatenive 

plantings on new river bottom and look for- 

ward to fine blooms and bulbs. Hope to meet you all 
at Kalamazoo. 


JOHN I. COLEGROVE 
Upper Mill Gardens 
SHEFFIELD, PA. 





BULBLETS — PLANTING STOCK 


The o: place in the United States where man 

K Diener varieties can be secured in 

bulbs and bulblets. 

Priced to aive yes 8 apretag speit of S00 to 15007 
compared with usual 


Ee asenamaaine ist now. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 





DAHLIAS 





1-10 Central St., EB Bridgewater, 
Mass. 








GLADAC ES 


FLOWER FAxM 


Sold Out. frends for their Hib 


H.E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, coca. 0., N.Y. 








GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


90 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L.L, N. Y. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-—Iris 











RALPH J. ROONEY 
Oregon Grown Gladioli 


1472 Delaware Ave., Portiand, Ore. 


q ‘ Golden 
Dr. Norton, Alice Tiplady, E. J. Shaylor and other 
good ones. 





1-4 Mile of Rose Hedge 
FOR SALE. WILL DIVIDE. 

Also large Specimens Dor. Perkins, Hiawa- 

tha, Dr. Van Fleet, Crimson Rambler, Ameri- 

can Pillar. 

Heavy Canes, 10 to 15 ft. long, will cut back to suit. 





Garden Guide 


THE 
AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
HANDBOOK 
Sales to date about 35,000 copies 


384 pages; over 275 teaching 
illustrations; beautiful cover in 
four colors. 





























fie bcet & conaRD CO. 








The Lewis Peonies 
by the beaurttul dark roa" Mrs, Jann M Lents 


Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in Coloring. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 





MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Copemish, Mich. 
L. L. MILARCH 














FRYER’S NEW IRIS AND PHLOX 
Also Delphinium, Hemerocallis, 
Peonies and other hardy plants. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 
WILLIS E. FRYER 
Mantorville - 











GLADIOLI 


Will have an interesting an- 
nouncement in -September 
issue. 
Cc. M. GROSSMAN 
Evergreen Farm - Petoskey, Mich. 

















Surplus Issues of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower For Sale 
As advertised last month, we have a few 


more of the old issues of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 


Eight all different for 30c. 
Eighteen “ “ “ 50c. 
Thirty “ * “ 80c. 


These are extra issues and ~ot consecutive 
only odds and ends of the surplus. Much 
useful information contained therein, espe- 
cially for Gladiolus growers. 

MADISON CooPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 





; T 


to many re- 
In Re ly quests re- 

ceived from 
our customers, we are pleased to an- 
nounce, publicly, that we Do Intend 
to send out our “Clip Coupon Offers” 
again this fall. Every retail buyer of 
Gladiolus bulbs should be interested in 
this announcement. Bulbs sold under 
this plan will be shipped to the buyer 
before December 15th, 1922. Your 
address on a postal will place you on 





our mailing list. 
CHAS, B. RAFFAUF 
Independence - - Iowa 








Peony Collection | 


One division of the following 13 Peonies at 
$45.00 


White Pink 
Alsace Lorraine Lady A. Duff 
Solange Therese 
Francis Willard Mme. J. Dessert 
James Kelway Sarah Bernhardt 


Red 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Karl Rosenfield 
Francois Rousseau, Mary Brand 
Yellow Center 
Primevere 
Send for complete list 
Oo. L. RINGLE - Wausau, Wis. 




















VII 
TREASURE IRIS AND PEONY GARDENS 
PR RAE OD 
vo on a samber of vasistion. 
lent pang, ‘sok ap wining it ad 
previous show ‘April to October delivery on 


Write wants. 
4 A. C. and M. K. ARNY, St. Paul, Minn. 





due Frower Grower 





THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - 
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PEONIES, IRISES AND GLADIOLI 


If interested in best varieties, let me mail 
my new descriptive price list to be issued in 
July. No money, only your name and address. 


E. M. BUECHLY, GREENVILLE, OHIO 


























W. F. SHEARER 














Elmwood Terrace Gladioli 


We have planted the largest crop of the 
greatest number of rare varieties that we have 




















Lemoine) and Gladi us Grower had and will mak: tempting fall 
ton = into La : ae ol offers on many of the best commercial varie- 
one who has these varieties. al 

oO. MRS. M. B. HAWKS 
Wausen OO MINGLE. : 504 South College Ss. Angola, Ind. a 
ates Sacre f 
con gives 
cided value as an insecticide. Its PEONIES GLADIOLI 
nitrogen phosphoric i ceeetetemnneertidinetenettleene 
acid make it an ideal fertilizer for We ww a fine collecti f the best va- 
lawns, for shrubbery, for flower or rieties for all purposes. These ond other aany The Massasoit Gardens 
vegetable gardens. flowering perennials should be planted in the 1077 Mt. Hope St. 
Write for booklet and sample. Fall. Be sure you have our ca’ It will NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
" $3.00 Per 100 ths. $50.00 Per Ten fat + eae Be po! you buy high Our Garden is looking nice and we expect a big 
THE F. & l. TOBACCO PRODUCTS Co. oneaen. crop, and having a big fight with weeds. 
dep uacessors £0 THE LANCASTER TOBACCO PRODUCTS CO N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario,N.Y. | But we like a good fight “- 











— Gypsophila Paniculata Fl. Pl. — 


The beautiful double Baby’s Breath, fom select 


Elim Gladiolus Farm 


has taot.tinin 
erior in . «WV per dozen. 
Mansfield, Mase. Phior Rosalind. jpfilliant pink, ‘a very ‘healthy, 
Quality and Purity of Stock our aim. reoreue . wer, wil ge Flowers, (Bacchante x 
We grow 250 varieties. Catalog om request. Rhcinlander), one of my best seedings. 59 cts. each, 


e HARRIS, Prop. KOEHLER 
‘3 Paes Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Perennials 
Rosedale Hardy Piant Farm, 
Camden, N. 





















































¥ my 
GLADVISTA GARDENS TO MY MANY CUSTOMERS 
IE accept sincere thanks for the 
GLADIOLI liberal patronage during this selling sea- 
Quality, Y: fine acon Noy cea aes tas ae 
? oung Bulbs been ted on Virgin Soil. My address 
OF eee and tad vee cack pi] 5 will be White Bear Lake, 
— » Hamburg, N. Y A. J. Anderson, Gladiolus Grower , 
New price list mailed upon 
jo ya ; MYGLADS ARE GROWIN 
favorites in California I expect to have plenting stock and bulblets of some 
Unsolici F THE HYB rare and high Kunderd’s and Diener’s 
the following nn en ld 5 LAWS OF he RIDIZING. in the fall. Just now I have some good 
™ (ani Bisnnete, Colttininl Discovered by Richard Diener. 
? : : " hese 12 
= May 14, 1922. A discovery of tremendous importance to tt ee ere: ited Sco 
All of the varieties you sent everyone interested in plant-breeding and fragrant. 
me have bloomed, and I am plant life. Any form and size of flowers, 
very pleased with the col- and grains can be obtained by applica- GEO, S. WOODRUFF, Independence, lowa 
lection; Caterina u tion of these laws, in the quickest possible 
are way, They are the first workable laws ever 
A visitor to our lens the cluded fs an. ion of i r Life 
past week (May 16, 1922), in Is: Animal Life in Relation o> Plow Litt: EMMA E. PATTERSON 
| ya F peli ee LY What Plant Sports and other valuable Burlington, Wisconsin 
body admires Caterina.” Eirormation. A ,Dampblet of sixteen pages, GROWER OF 
y elegantly printed and illustrated. Price. $00. ol 
Caterina rated 8.9 in Sym- G O 
A RICHARD DIENER, Kentfield, Cal. LADIOLI 
THE DEAN IRISGARDENS - Moneta, California BotH NOVELTIES AND COMMERCIAL 

















WIZARD rs Wilhiam Crawford IRIS SPECIALIST 








SENS . . 
PULVERIZED & By Peonies, Irises Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 
She ep Manure and Perennials A very large collection of the 
wesctramtetestrmenge | Vtcrem stn | | ata Se a 
: ° The new and scarce varieties of Peonies i ’ ; i 
tively sterilized—no weeds = aaa as — within the reach of all who love Sane Ay ng agh 
dependable. ie flower. ? ats 
cheep Manure, oF Write ae fo. set genuine | great favor, and we have many fine va- my own. 
Pa ee Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 
The Pulverized Manure Company | oucce, Sices,, Compare favorably with 
others. is true to name and healthy. Eatontown, N. J. 














No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago Try an order from a woman’s garden. Catalogue free 
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GROWERS OF 


Choice Gladioli 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


Kinds and prices in my ad in March and April 
oo List on application. Wholesale. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 








Highlands Gladiolus Gardens 
Quality Stock 


MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN 
160 Conwe Bt - Danvers, Mass. 














age Ste Be Fi et Hees pineal chong 0 
path. By a turn of a handle you can turn the 
spray wherever you want it. 


How to Make Gladioli 
A Howling Success 


Every once in a while, along comes a 
season in which your “Glads” just seem 
to outdo themselves in sturdy 

profusion and quality of blooms, besides 
the number of bulblets they give you. 
Sometimes you attribute the result to one 
— and sometimes to another. 

those same things often fail to 

~~ the results. The truth of the 





matter is, it’s the season when there is 
aap A of rain that Glads s best show 
real gladness. 


The best way to always have them just 
that good, is to make sure of their being 
——— by using the Skinner 


respond like magic to its spray. 
Send at once for our catalog. 





Costs $19.75 


for a complete 50 foot Portable 
line made in handy length sec- 
tions. Waters 2500 sq. feet with- 


out moving. 


Lasts a lifetime. 





The Skinner Irrigation Co. 





205 Water St. 


SKINNER 





Vill 














UR artistocrats of spring flowers—the 
PEON Y and the IRIS—have been fora third 


Noted for their briiliant hue, coloring — 
fragrance. here i 

made a gorgeous, artistic effect is peoduced 
= by either Iris or Peonies. 
PETERSON’S 
Master List of Peonies 


We have concentrated our efforts on a select 
: varieties 
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It's Pansy Seed Time Again 


letters 
€ prices 


Last year you bought generously, and man 
testify to the good results obtained. Here are 
and wonderful good kinds for this month : 
Piigst Shogk Bitesd, ne better in the world, 100 seeds l5c., 
s ibeed, 1 of all 
tures on the market, 30 sends 50, F - Pwehg Rig yt $00. 
Giant Ruffled Bronze, a superb beauty, 300 seeds 50c., 1000 
seeds for $1.00. 


Giant black, yellow, bronze and gold, wine, dark blue, Rabe bine, 
wee eye, — 4&4 the separate colors, 1 100 seeds 1 


Price list of fall perennials, other Pansies, seeds, etc., ready for 


distribution in a week or so. Write for it. 


PAUL L. WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 











' COLEMAN 
THE GLADIOL OWER Originations Won 
82) ae =k Silver Medal, Detroit, 
C.eve So ROAD 
RAVENNA. OHIO a gg 


the eminent authority, rates the following XXXX: 
Sweet Lavender, Sheila, Nautilus, Giant Nymph, Leota, 

Juno, — Wings, ““Catherine Coleman, ”* medal winner 

not test : 


Planting stock for sale this Fall. 
Large acreage of the good standard varieties. 
JOE COLEMAN, 
Cleveland Road, “ 


Ravenna, Ohio 

















When You: See a Flower Garden 
Think of Brunt’s Perennials. 


SPECIALTIES 
Irises, Peonies, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Hardy Asters, Phloxes, Holly- 
hocks. and a general line of the best Perennials. If interested, it will be 
worth your time to write us. We are AT YOUR SERVI CE. 


Orchadotte I Nurseries 
POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





BOX M 








SOLD OUT FOR THE SEASON 


Thanks to all our friends, we have finished a 
successful season, and trust that they will all be with 
us again another year and will bring us many new 
friends. 


H. E. MEADER + ~ Dover, N. H. 





" 


J. HEEMSKERK 
(Gladiolus Specialist) 


Care P. van Deursen 
Sassenheim-Holland 


Ask ror our 1922 catalogue of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Gladioli, Narcissi and Iris 











—_— 





HE season just closed has been a 

very successful one for us and we 

wish to thank our many customers 
for the patronage received. We have 
a nice stock of such varieties as Anna 
Eberius, Alice Tiplady, Louise, Maiden’s 
Blush, Myrtle, as well as other fine and 
standard varieties planted and will be 
pleased to quote prices in season. 


A. P. BONVALLET @ CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


WICHERT - - - Illinois 


<r 








IRISES 


Special Collection 





_ One strong blooming plant each of the follow- 
20 —_ amounting ac our moderate retail 
prices to $6.55 


FOR ONLY $5.00 


Nebelungen 

Rhein Ni ixe 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer___- 
Gertrude 
Zanerdelli 
Madam Chereau 
Caprice 


Rose Unique 


ign 
Princess Victoria Louise_35c Loreley 


This was a very popular collection last year; to 
give it still wider distribution, we will add one plant 
of C. A. PFEIFFER, value $1. 00, on all early orders. 


For complete description of these Irises, as well as 
our select list of Peonies and other hardy plants, see 


our catalog. Sent free on request. 
All plants shipped at purchasers’ expense. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery 


WINONA MINNESOTA 


























